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SAMUEL  CHAPMAN  ARMSTRONG 

The  country  has  lost  by  death  during  the  present  year  two 
men  of  extraordinary  distinction  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
aspiration  and  humanitarian  devotion,  whose  lives,  while  widely 
separated  in  the  nature  of  their  personal  gifts  and  the  direction 
of  their  activities,  were  nevertheless  so  linked  together  by  a 
certain  common  glory  of  enthusiasm,  and  by  similarity  of  aim, 
that  to  those  who  knew  them  both  one  name  suggests  the 
other:  Phillips  Brooks  and  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong. 
The  superficial  differences  are  of  course*  very  apparent  which 
existed  between  the  great  preacher,  who,  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  poured  out  an  inspired  volume  of  thought  and 
feeling;  a  stream,  sunlit,  impetuous,  life-giving,  of  a  quality  so 
fine  that  it  seemed  to  have  burst  from  some  divine  and  track¬ 
less  source  as  it  pushed  onward  and  leaped  all  barriers  in  its 
zeal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  men ;  and  the  great  educator  of 
the  negro  and  the  Indian,  whose  life  was  so  intensely  and 
sharply  executive,  involving  the  conception  and  execution  of 
great  plans  and  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  great  sums  of 
money.  Both  were  men  of  genius,  either  one  facile princeps 
in  his  own  sphere.  Neither  name  suggests  a  compeer.  To 
the  one  the  function  seemed  to  be  given  of  standing  on  the 
mount  and  of  communing  with  God,  of  delivering  to  a  waiting 
people  His  lively  oracles;  while  to  the  other  was  committed 
the  task  of  elevating  a  depressed,  enslaved  race,  wanderers  in 
the  world’s  wilderness,  beset  with  dangers  and  surrounded  by 
enemies.  But  the  points  of  similarity  existing  between  these 
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two  eminent  men  are  more  striking  than  those  of  difference. 
The  structure  of  the  whole  great  work  of  both  rested  tranquilly 
upon  the  bed-rock  of  a  deep  and  simple  faith,  which  made  the 
entire  life  of  either  shoot  straight  to  its  peculiar  mark. 
Neither  the  preacher  nor  the  educator  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  do  a  special  and  peculiar  work  in 
his  day  and  generation ;  and  how  were  they  both  straitened 
until  it  was  accomplished !  This  faith  was  so  tremendous  in 
its  impelling  power  that,  in  the  case  of  both,  self,  even  when 
regarded  only  for  the  work’s  sake,  seemed  to  receive  too  little 
consideration.  One  port  reached,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
calking  rent  seams  and  bracing  strained  timbers  before  the 
craft  put  to  sea  again.  The  two  men  were  also  strikingly 
alike  in  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  their  faith,  a  beautiful  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  self,  a  natural  humility,  which  may  have  resulted 
partly  from  temperament,  but  mainly  from  ability  to  see  the 
extent  and  majesty  of  their  work,  and  to  see  it  alone.  Its 
picture  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision ;  the  moral  retina 
seemed  alive  to  no  other  impression.  They  were  alike  in 
being  men  essentially  of  their  time,  in  a  lofty,  spiritual  sense 
of  that  term,  and  they  were  quietly  and  unobtrusively  Ameri¬ 
can,  profoundly  interested  in  the  present  unfoldings  of  the 
country’s  history,  keenly  observant  of  all  variations  promising 
fruitage  or  menacing  failure,  and  both  seeking  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  extraordinary  powers  and  opportunities  granted 
them  to  labor  for  a  ripe  harvest :  the  one  from  the  pulpit  of 
Trinity  appealing  for  righteousness  to  an  audience  wide  as  the 
land — almost,  one  might  say,  as  the  world — the  other,  whether 
in  his  school  at  Hampton  Roads,  or  in  his  incessant  forays 
East  and  North  for  teachers  and  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
and  develop  his  work.  The  appeal  in  either  case  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  because  the  truth  on  which  it  rested  and  the  necessity 
which  lay  back  of  it,  were  made  so  clear  by  the  reality  of  the 
man  who  uttered  it ;  it  came,  in  both  instances,  from  a  nature 
where  intellectual  and  moral  force  had  become  homogeneous, 
where  the  man,  inspired  by  the  loftiest  purpose,  and  seeing 
the  details  of  his  work  with  clear,  perfectly  adjusted 
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vision,  presented  an  unbroken  symmetry  of  development 
to  the  world. 

What  finer  product  has  the  country  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  its 
fertility — since  exhibitions  are  the  order  of  the  day — than  these 
two  lives  whose  work  has  ended  almost  simultaneously?  Both 
so  rich  in  evident  results  and  in  that  contagious  inspiration 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  their  gifts  to  those  of  their 
fellows  who  in  any  way  are  working  toward  similar  ends. 

The  facts  concerning  General  Armstrong’s  parentage,  his 
birthplace,  and  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  his  childhood  are 
generally  known.  They  go  far  to  explain  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  life  and  work,  and  the  extraordinary  aptitude 
that  he  showed  for  meeting  successfully  its  novel  exigencies. 
His  father.  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  rugged  Scotch-Irish  stock,  steeped  in  rigid  Presby¬ 
terianism,  with  its  stern  morality,  its  high  ideals  of  duty,  and 
its  balance  of  limitations.  He  proved  himself  a  wholly 
devoted  and  highly  useful  man.  His  mother  was  Clarissa 
Chapman,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  of  Puritan 
ancestry,  a  woman  of  ability  and  devoted  piety,  from  whom 
her  son  Samuel  drew  much  of  his  ardent  and  imaginative 
temperament.  Both  parents  gave  themselves  unreservedly  to 
missionary  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  island  of  Hawaii 
being  chosen  as  their  home.  This  exclusively  missionary 
service  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong  and  his  wife 
dated  from  the  year  1831  to  1847,  when  the  elder  Armstrong, 
in  view  of  the  talents  and  high  character  which  he  had  shown, 
and  his  devotion  to  native  interests,  became  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  as  such,  until  his  death  in  i860,  he  took  charge 
of,  and  in  part  built  up,  the  five  hundred  Hawaiian  free  schools 
and  some  of  the  higher  educational  work  in  the  island.  In 
this  verdant,  semi-tropical  island  of  Hawaii,  with  its  great 
volcanic  mountain,  its  magnificent  scenery,  varied  and  unique, 
its  strange  native  population,  just  emerging  from  heathenism 
under  the  contending  tutelage  of  earnest  missionaries  and 
licentious  old  and  new  world  visitors,  young  Armstrong  was 
reared.  The  scene  of  his  childhood,  dating  from  1839,  the 
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year  of  his  birth,  until  he  left  the  country  in  i860  to  enter 
Williams  College,  presented  a  peculiar  and  difficult  social 
problem — one  not  unlike  that  with  which  in  later  years  on 
behalf  of  two  races  his  genius  was  to  grapple,  and  at  least 
partly  overcome.  The  islanders  were  a  simple-minded,  impul¬ 
sive  race,  with  strong  sensual  proclivities,  of  whom  our  first 
striking  glimpse  is  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  who  was  slain  by  them  in  a  fit  of  not 
wholly  unrighteous  indignation  in  revenge  for  the  kidnapping 
of  one  of  their  chiefs.  A  later  and  interesting  view  of  these 
people  is  given  in  Irving’s  Astoria,  when  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor’s  ill-fated  ship,  the  Tonquin,  touched  at  the  islands 
en  route  for  Oregon.  The  islanders  accepted  Christianity 
almost  at  a  bound  under  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries, 
and  their  lives  were  at  once  measured  by  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  Christian  ethics.  They  came  woefully  short  of 
the  expectations  of  their  teachers  under  the  stress  of  tempta¬ 
tions  resulting  in  part  from  the  inheritance  of  old  habits  and 
conditions  of  life  hostile  to  a  high  morality,  and  in  part  from 
the  licentious  demands  of  foreigners.  Here  young  Arm¬ 
strong’s  quick,  perceptive  mind  received  its  first  practical 
suggestions  of  how  large  a  part  good  physical  conditions  and 
systematic  physical  labor  play  in  lifting  a  depressed,  crude 
race  from  the  laxity  of  barbarism  into  a  sound  moral  state. 
His  genius  grasped,  assimilated,  and  ultimately  directed  to 
splendid  practical  use  the  truth  w'hich  first  dawned  upon  him 
during  his  boyhood  days  in  soft,  sunny,  sea-lapped  Hawaii,  that 
manual  training,  with  its  humble  material  rewards,  its  firm  dis¬ 
ciplined  muscles,  its  natural  checks  on  sensual  passions,  its 
promise  of  honestly  earned  bread,  must  go  side  by  side  with 
spiritual  and  intellectual  training  in  any  permanent  uplifting  of 
a  barbarous  people.  Indeed,  may  we  not  go  further  and  say 
that  this  truth  must  play  a  prominent  part  in  any  system  of 
education  which  proposes  to  maintain  a  civilized  people  safe 
from  moral  decay  and  retrogression  ?  General  Armstrong  aptly 
states  the  situation  in  words  written  a  few  years  before  his  death : 
“On  horseback  and  in  canoe  tours  with  my  father  and  alone. 
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around  those  grandly  picturesque  volcanic  islands,  inspecting 
schools,  and  living  much  among  the  natives  (then  generally 
Christianized),  I  noticed  how  easily  the  children  learned  from 
books,  how  universally  the  people  attended  church,  and  had 
family  prayers;  always  charmingly  hospitable;  and  yet  that 
they  lived  pretty  much  in  the  old  ways ;  all  in  one  room,  includ¬ 
ing  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  who  usually  had,  however, 
the  benefit  of  the  raised  end  of  a  curtain.  They  seemed  to  have 
accepted,  but  not  to  have  fully  adopted,  Christianity ;  for  they 
did  not  have  the  conditions  of  living  which  make  high 
standards  of  morality  possible.  .  .  To  preach  the  Gospel 
rather  than  to  organize  living  was  the  missionary  idea.  De¬ 
voted  women  visited  their  houses,  and  practical  morality  was 
thundered  from  the  pulpit.  ‘Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more,’  or  the  like,  was  the  daily  precept,  followed  by  severe 
church  discipline;  but  houses  without  partitions,  and  easy¬ 
going  tropical  ways,  after  generations  of  licentious  life,  made 
virtue  scarce.”  The  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  was  substan¬ 
tially  that  of  the  emancipated  negro  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
to  whom  the  emotional  side  of  religion  appealed  strongly,  but 
who  found  it  impossible,  without  preliminary  training,  to  meet 
its  moral  requirements.  To  find  the  means  through  which  the 
negro  might  most  easily  attain  those  requirements  was  Arm¬ 
strong’s  life  work,  and  Hampton  Institute  is  the  living  evidence 
of  his  success.  That  Armstrong  owed  to  Hawaii  more  than  a 
mere  suggestion  of  the  limitations  of  missionary  effort,  when 
not  supported  by  a  thorough  educational  system,  is  evident 
from  his  further  interesting  statement :  ‘‘Illustrating  two  lines 
of  educational  work  among  them,  were  two  institutions :  the 
Lahaina-luna  (government)  Seminary  for  young  men,  where 
with  manual  labor,  mathematics  and  other  higher  branches 
were  taught ;  and  the  Hilo  boarding  and  manual  labor  (mis¬ 
sionary)  school  for  boys,  on  a  simpler  basis,  under  the  devoted 
David  F.  Lyman  and  his  wife.  As  a  rule,  the  former  turned 
out  more  brilliant,  the  latter  less  advanced,  but  more  solid 
men.  In  making  the  plan  of  Hampton  Institute  that  of  Hilo 
School  seemed  the  best  to  follow.  .  .  Hence  came  our  policy 
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of  only  English  and  generally  elementary  and  industrial 
teaching  at  Hampton,  and  its  system  of  training  the  hand^ 
head,  and  heart.” 

In  looking  back  over  his  career  General  Armstrong  pays  a 
terse  and  generous  tribute  to  his  great  preceptor.  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins,  then  president  of  Williams  College :  “Whatever  good 
teaching  I  may  have  done  has  been  Mark  Hopkins  teaching 
through  me.”  But  strong  as  was,  doubtless,  the  influence  of 
this  great  leader  in  education,  with  his  ripe  scholarship  and 
inspiring  personal  character,  upon  the  highly  enthusiastic^ 
sympathetic  disposition  of  his  pupil,  no  one  who  ever  came 
well  within  range  of  Armstrong  could  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  his  vigorous  mind  and  overwhelming  personal  force  would 
have  found  their  destined  end,  even  had  he  missed  the  benefits 
which  he  derived  from  contact  with  a  great  teacher.  Great 
men,  of  a  disposition  so  unreservedly  generous  as  Armstrong,, 
are  apt  to  attribute  their  success  too  unqualifiedly  to  some 
fortunate  circumstance  of  early  life. 

Of  Armstrong’s  college  career,  a  friend  and  classmate  writes : 
“He  was  so  mature  when  he  came  to  college  and  his  individu¬ 
ality  was  always  so  marked  that  having  known  him  anywhere 
you  would  be  able  to  say,  with  entire  certainty,  what  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  college  life  would  be.  Perhaps  there  he 
went  at  things  in  a  more  what  might  be  called  slap-dash,  reck¬ 
less  fashion,  the  result  of  the  immense  enthusiasm  he  carried 
into  anything  he  thought  worth  doing.  He  was  a  hard 
student  and  attained  a  high  standing,  but  was  always  disposed 
to  make  the  most  of  the  social  side  of  life,  and  joined  heartily 
in  everything  in  the  way  of  festivity  or  amusement  that  came 
into  the  college  world ;  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  must 
have  greatly  helped  him  carry  his  heavy  load,  was  just  as  con¬ 
spicuous  there  as  later.  From  the  first  he  gained  the  liking 
and  esteem  of  everyone  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  his 
manly,  vigorous  character  impressed  itself  upon  them.  I  do 
not  think  he  showed  any  marked  preference  for  any  special 
branch  of  study,  but  was  good  all  around,  and  took  a  high 
average.  Though  fond  of  riding,  fencing,  and  swimming,  he 
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never  went  much  into  college  athletics,  which  were  of  compar¬ 
ative  unimportance  in  those  days  (1860-1862).  He  entered 
the  junior  class  i860,  coming  from  Oahu  College,  Hawaii.  In 
those  two  years  he  stood  out  on  the  whole  as  a  man  of  mark 
and  from  whom  something  was  expected  more  than  from  any¬ 
one  who  had  been  in  the  class  throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  course.” 

When  the  call  to  arms  echoed  over  the  North  in  1861,  in  no 
heart  did  it  find  a  readier  response  than  Armstrong’s.  It 
reached  him  just  as  he  was  graduating  from  Williams,  and  he 
hastened  to  offer  his  services  for  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
The  same  hot  flame  of  war  fever,  that  burned  wherever  there 
was  noble  fuel  on  which  to  feed,  at  the  same  moment  kindled 
the  eloquence  of  Phillips  Brooks,  then  a  young  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  and  just  entering  his 
long  and  eminent  career. 

Armstrong  in  person  and  in  mental  disposition  suggested 
the  soldier.  In  body  he  was  erect,  lithe,  vigorous.  He  was 
impetuous  physically  and  mentally.  He  had  all  that  was 
best,  and  that  men  have  the  truest  reason  to  admire,  in  the 
military  character.  No  finer  model  could  have  been  had  for 
the  ”  Happy  Warrior”  than  he,  for  he  was  one 

Who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired  with  sudden  brightness 
like  a  man  inspired. 

Anyone  who  knew  him  in  later  days  realized  instinctively 
how  he  must  have  borne  himself  in  the  dangers  and  exigencies 
of  the  war;  so  that  learning  now  the  details  of  what  he  actually 
did  then,  seems  simply  the  answer  to  a  mathematical  problem 
verified  by  another  process.  He  was  instinctively  brave, 
generous,  direct,  quite  incapable  of  thinking  much  about  him¬ 
self.  His  motive — for  he  only  had  a  single  one:  to  get  done 
the  thing  he  felt  God  called  him  to  do — was  as  transparent  as 
a  pane  of  cut  glass.  His  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  were  so  varied,  and  they  bubbled  up  so  sponta- 
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neously,  that  one  felt  them  to  be  infinite.  No  person,  of  at 
least  ordinary  perception  and  right  feeling,  could  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  a  nature — so  gifted,  so  sincere,  so  simple 
— without  rendering  it  an  unqualified  homage  of  reverence  and 
love.  None  but  men  of  small  or  warped  nature  could  regard 
Armstrong  in  any  other  way.  In  such  royal  attributes  of 
character  lay  a  large  part  of  the  man’s  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Armstrong,  receiving  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  appointment,  enlisted  in  the  125th  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers,  which  was  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  regular 
army.  Young  Armstrong’s  individuality  and  positive  ideas  of 
discipline  soon  became  apparent.  As  was  common  then 
among  volunteers,  discipline  was  lax  and  great  freedom 
existed  between  officers  and  men,  but  in  Armstrong’s  company 
this  was  not  permitted.  In  consequence  of  his  more  rigid 
notions  he  was  at  first  unpopular,  but  the  care  which  he 
showed  in  all  matters  of  detail  relating  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  his  men  soon  made  the  superiority  of  his  methods 
clear,  and  created  a  contrast,  greatly  to  his  advantage,  between 
his  company  and  the  others  of  the  regiment. 

Gettysburg  was  the  first  important  action  in  which  Arm¬ 
strong  took  part,  and  on  that  field  he  was  promoted  for 
gallantry.  His  regiment  was  shattered  during  the  fight,  but 
with  great  bravery  and  skill  he  organized  a  battalion  on  the 
field  and  performed  with  it  a  fine  service  in  attacking  Pickett’s 
right  flank,  similar  to  that  of  Stannard  in  attacking  his  left. 
After  Gettysburg,  Armstrong  obtained  a  furlough,  and  was 
ordered  to  New  York  to  take  a  large  detachment  of  recruits 
from  the  volunteer  depot  on  one  of  the  East  River  details,  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  several  weeks  of 
waiting  until  the  detachment  was  ready  to  start  for  the  front, 
he  was  a  guest  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  before  college  days,  and  who 
remained  his  intimate  and  trusted  friend  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  two  friends  often  discussed  together  the  question — 
at  that  time  a  burning  one — of  the  wisdom  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  employment  of  the  negroes  as  troops.  “David  Dudley 
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Field  and  some  other  prominent  gentlemen  of  New  York  ” — I 
quote  from  a  statement  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Ogden — 
“took  a  great  personal  interest  in  him,  and  were  very  proud  of 
his  record.  With  them  he  discussed  the  same  subject,  and 
Mr.  Field  declared  that  a  black  regiment  must  be  raised  in 
New  York  State,  and  Armstrong  must  command  it."  This 
plan  was  foiled  by  Governor  Seymour’s  declaration  that  the 
bounties  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  never  be  paid  to 
negro  troops.  The  government  shortly  afterward  adopted  the 
policy  of  employing  colored  troops.  Immediately  Armstrong 
went  to  Washington  and  presented  himself  to  the  examining 
board  with  a  view  to  service  in  command  of  a  negro  regiment. 
I  again  quote  Mr.  Ogden’s  words:  "Brigadier  General  Silas 
Casey,  of  the  regular  army,  was  the  senior  officer  of  that 
board,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  described  to  me  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  Armstrong.  The  examination  to 
which  he  was  subjected  was  very  severe,  but  he  passed  in  the 
highest  grade  at  every  point.  His  youth  and  extremely 
enthusiastic  nature  made  the  board  somewhat  distrustful  of 
his  fitness  to  assume  a  colonelcy,  to  which  his  examination 
entitled  him,  and  which  was  the  highest  command  to  ^hich 
the  board  could  recommend  an  appointment.  Armstrong  was 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  was  sent  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  to  raise  a  brigade.  This  work  he 
accomplished,  organizing  three  regiments,  after  which  three 
colonels  were  detailed  to  the  several  regiments,  the  senior 
commanding  the  brigade.  This  placed  Armstrong  in  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel’s  rank.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  service,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  reversed  his  position.  Sometimes  he  was 
commanding  a  regiment — being  successively  the  colonel  of  the 
8th  and  9th  U.  S.  C.  T. — and  sometimes  a  brigade.” 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  finding  himself  in  the  25th  Corps, 
he  went  with  it,  when  it  was  ordered  as  an  army  of  observation, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  there  to  watch  the  movements  of  Maxi¬ 
milian.  It  was  on  this  journey,  and  while  embarked  on  a 
transport  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  the  idea  embodying 
his  future  Hampton  work,  which  had  visited  him  more  or  less 
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perfectly  before,  came  to  him  almost  as  a  vision  or  revelation. 
Armstrong’s  own  words  tell  the  story  best :  “A  daydream  of 
the  Hampton  school,  nearly  as  it  is,  had  come  to  me  during  the 
war  a  few  times;  once  in  camp  during  the  siege  of  Richmond, 
and  once  one  beautiful  evening  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
on  the  wheelhouse  of  the  transport  steamer  Illinois^  en  route 
for  Texas,  with  the  25th  Army  (negro)  Corps,  for  frontier  duty 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River.”  This  most  truly  practical  man 
"saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.”  With  him  the  ideal  was 
continually  hovering  over  the  imperfections  of  the  actual,  and 
painting  the  vision  of  that  beauty  and  perfection  to  which, 
through  the  providence  of  God  and  the  intelligent  labor  of 
man,  it  might  grow.  The  strength  of  Armstrong’s  practical¬ 
ity  lay  largely  in  his  tender,  poetic  feeling,  and  his  powerful 
imagination,  disciplined  by  experience.  He  was  as  sensitive 
to  great  possibilities  as  he  was  full  of  resources  in  converting 
them  into  accomplished  facts. 

Nature  and  circumstance  had  combined  to  fit  Armstrong 
for  his  peculiar  work.  His  close  personal  contact  with  the 
negroes  during  the  war  showed  to  his  quick  perception  where 
they  jj/ere  strong  and  where  weak.  Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  had  the  negro  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
such  advantage  for  developing  latent  powers  as  that  afforded 
by  his  military  service.  In  the  South  he  had  always  been  a 
slave;  in  the  North  nearly  always  servile.  Discipline  that 
permitted  self-respect,  awakened  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
opened  the  door  to  some  kind  of  honor,  he  had  never  had. 
He  responded  quickly  to  better  conditions.  Armstrong  said 
of  his  troops:  “Their  quick  response  to  good  treatment  and 
to  discipline  was  a  constant  surprise.  Their  tidiness,  devotion 
to  their  duty  and  their  leaders,  their  dash  and  daring  in 
battle,  and  ambition  to  improve, — often  studying  their  spelling 
books  under  fire, — showed  that  slavery  was  a  false,  though 
doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  an  educative  condition,  and  that 
they  deserved  as  good  a  chance  as  any  people.”  Knowledge 
of  the  negro,  first  attained  during  his  war  service,  was  amplified 
and  thoroughly  assimilated  in  the  reconstruction  period  imme- 
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diately  following  the  war.  It  was  in  March,  1866,  that  Arm¬ 
strong  entered  upon  a  new  and  larger  experience,  in  which  he 
showed  at  once  that  ready  tact  in  so  dealing  With  men  from 
whom  opposition  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  to  bring 
them  into  a  valuable  co-operation  with  his  plans.  He  was 
placed  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  in  charge  of  ten  counties  in  eastern  Virginia, 
with  headquarters  at  Hampton,  the  great  contraband  camp,  to 
manage  negro  affairs,  and  to  adjust,  if  possible,  the  relations 
of  the  races.  No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  than 
Armstrong  to  perform  this  exceedingly  difficult  work ;  to  stand 
between  the  ex-slave,  who  would  naturally  be  inflated  by  his 
attainment  of  freedom,  which  had  fallen  upon  him  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  the 
ex-master,  who  was  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  poverty 
and  defeat.  Armstrong,  with  his  observant,  sympathetic  mind 
and  singularly  impartial  judgment,  saw  both  sides.  He  saw 
the  weakness,  moral  degradation,  and  mental  limitations  of  the 
negro,  his  total  lack  of  experience ;  but  he  also  saw  the  genesis 
of  powers  which  the  past  circumstances  of  the  black  man  had 
necessarily  prevented  from  developing,  and  which  he  believed 
could,  by  judicious  training,  be  called  forth  and  made  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  heavy  obligations  of  freedom.  He  per¬ 
ceived  too  the  dreadful  problem  that  the  war  and  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act  had  brought  to  the  Southern  planter,  who  was  now 
obliged  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  negro  under  new  and  try¬ 
ing  conditions.  False  and  bad  as  he  believed  the  slave  system 
to  have  been,  and  much  as  he  rejoiced  in  its  total  abolition,  he 
recognized  with  a  justness,  and  to  a  degree  that  makes  him 
quite  exceptional,  the  service  that  slavery  had  in  many  ways 
rendered  the  negro,  and  the  sincere,  earnest  desire  to  promote 
his  welfare  that  had  been  shown  by  many  of  his  former 
masters  and  mistresses.  He  saw  clearly  the  absolute  necessity 
for  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  and  Christian  people  of 
the  South  in  the  great  work  that  lay  before  him.  But  General 
Armstrong’s  extraordinary  social  charm,  his  noble  bearing 
and  winning  manners,  his  ability  to  converse  delightfully  upon 
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almost  any  subject  that  suited  the  moment,  whether  grave  or 
gay,  and  his  transparent  candor,  all  made  him  welcome  every¬ 
where,  and  rendered  serious  opposition  impossible. 

This  was  an  important  period  in  Armstrong’s  career  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  the  country,  so  that  an  extract  from  his 
description  of  it  is  pertinent:  “Colored  squatters  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  General  Lee’s  disbanded  soldiers  returning  to  their 
families,  came  together  in  my  district  on  hundreds  of  ‘aban¬ 
doned’  farms  which  government  had  seized  and  allowed  the 
freedmen  to  occupy.  There  was  irritation,  but  both  classes 
were  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing.  It  was  about  a  two  years’ 
task  to  settle  matters  by  making  terms  with  the  landowners, 
who  employed  many  laborers  on  their  restored  homes. 
Swarms  went  back  on  passes  to  the  ‘old  plantation,’  with 
thirty  days’  rations,  and  nearly  a  thousand  were  placed  in 
families  in  Massachusetts,  as  servants,  through  the  agency  of 
a  Home  in  Cambridgeport,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee 
of  Boston  ladies.”  General  Armstrong  gives  the  fullest  credit 
to  the  important  work  done  for  the  ex-slaves  by  General  How¬ 
ard  and  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  from  1865  to  1870,  giving, 
as  he  says,  “to  their  education  an  impulse  and  a  foundation, 
by  granting  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  school- 
houses,  salaries,  etc.,  promoting  the  education  of  about  a 
million  colored  children.  The  principal  negro  educational 
institutions  of  to-day,  then  starting,  were  liberally  aided,  at  a 
time  of  vital  need.  Hampton  received  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  through  General  Howard  for  building  and  improve¬ 
ments.” 

General  Armstrong  saw  that  Hampton  was  the  precise  spot 
where  the  idea  that  had  haunted  him  was  to  find  its  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Here  a  home  was  to  be  built  that,  in  response  to  his 
incessant  and  irresistible  appeals,  should  grow  in  extent  and 
equipment,  in  teaching  force  and  mechanical  appliances,  until 
its  power  for  the  good  of  two  races,  the  negro  and  the  Indian, 
should  be  felt  as  a  positive  factor  in  their  elevation,  and  should 
receive  the  widest  national  recognition.  The  poetic  and  the 
practical  side  of  Armstrong’s  nature  were  both  strongly 
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appealed  to  by  Hampton.  Historically  it  had  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  important 
national  events.  "Close  at  hand  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
America  and  the  first  slaves  landed  on  this  continent;  here 
Powhatan  reigned;  here  the  Indian  was  first  met;  here  the 
first  Indian  child  was  baptized ;  here  freedom  was  first  given 
the  slave  by  General  Butler’s  ‘contraband’  order;  in  sight  of 
this  shore,  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  saved 
the  Union  and  revolutionized  naval  warfare;  here  General 
Grant  based  the  operations  of  his  final  campaign.”  On  the 
practical  side:  "The  place  was  easily  accessible  by  railroad 
and  water  routes  to  the  North,  and  to  a  population  of  two 
million  negroes;  the  center  of  prospective  great  commercial 
and  maritime  development — of  which  Newport  News,  soon  to 
have  the  largest  and  finest  shipyard  in  the  world,  is  beginning 
the  grand  fulfillment — and,  withal,  a  place  most  healthful  and 
beautiful  for  situation.” 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Hampton  in  his  official  capacity,  under 
General  Howard’s  orders.  General  Armstrong  had  found  “an 
active  excellent  educational  work  going  on  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  which  in  1862  had 
opened,  in  the  vicinity,  the  first  school  for  freedmen  in  the 
South,  under  the  charge  of  an  ex-slave,  Mrs.  Mary  Peake. 
Over  fifteen  hundred  children  were  gathering  daily ;  some  in 
old  hospital  barracks,”  for  instruction. 

Armstrong  then  suggested  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  the  thought  which  had  so  long  been  fructifying 
in  his  mind  for  the  creation  of  “a  permanent  and  great  educa¬ 
tional  work”  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen.  The  suggestion  was 
cordially  received,  and  in  June,  1867,  the  association  author¬ 
ized  the  purchase  of  "Little  Scotland,”  an  estate  of  125  acres 
(since  increased  to  190)  on  Hampton  River,  looking  out  over 
Hampton  Rohds.  Armstrong  was  not  the  first  choice  of  the 
committee  as  principal  of  this  school,  but  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  offered  having  declined  the  appointment,  it  was 
tendered  him.  His  response  was  “Yes.”  “Till  then,”  he  says, 
"my  own  future  had  been  blind;  it  had  only  been  clear  that 
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there  was  a  work  to  do  for  the  ex-slave,  and  where  and  how  it 
should  be  done.” 

General  Armstrong’s  conception  of  precisely  what  this  work 
should  be,  he  has  stated  clearly:  “To  train  selected  negro 
youth,  who  should  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people, 
first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not 
a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves ;  to  teach  respect 
for  labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and 
to  build  up  an  industrial  system,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self- 
support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  charac¬ 
ter.”  Most  suggestive  of  his  thought  in  the  matter  are  these 
added  words:  “The  missionary  plan  in  Hawaii  had  not,  I 
thought,  considered  enough  the  real  need  and  weakness  of  the 
people,  whose  ignorance  alone  was  not  half  the  trouble.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  with  them  deficient  character,  as  it  is  with 
the  negro.”  He  adds:  “There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
manual  labor  plan.  People  said :  ‘It  has  been  tried  at  Oberlin 
and  elsewhere  and  given  up;  it  don’t  pay.’  ‘Of  course,’  said 
I,  ‘it  cannot  pay  in  a  money  way,  but  it  will  pay  in  a  moral 
way;  especially  with  the  freedmen.  It  will  make  them  men 
and  women  as  nothing  else  will.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
them  good  Christians.’  ” 

This  was  Hampton’s  root-idea  from  which  all  flower  and 
fruit  that  became  the  glory  of  the  institution  drew  nourish¬ 
ment.  Arrpstrong  acknowledged  that  the  system  was  costly, 
but  he  first  claimed  and  then  proved  that  “it  paid”  by  the 
superior  character  and  efficiency  which  it  creates  in  its  pupils. 
He  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  that  vital  result,  and 
would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  it. 

So  much  as  to  the  idea  of  the  school.  Now  a  few  words  as 
to  the  form  into  which  that  idea  has  been  worked  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Of  this  General  Armstrong  says:  “The  school  has  had, 
from  the  first,  the  good  fortune  of  liberal-minded  trustees, 
who  accepted  its  unformulated,  practical  plan  when  it  opened 
in  April-,  1868,  with  two  teachers  and  fifteen  pupils,  and 
adopted  my  formal  report  of  1870,  the  year  of  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  special  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  By 
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the  Act  of  incorporation,  the  school  became  independent  of 
any  association  or  sect,  and  of  government.  It  does  work  for 
the  State  and  general  government  for  which  it  receives  aid, 
but  is  not  controlled  or  supported  by  them.  .  .  Steadily 
increasing,  its  full  growth,  just  reached,  is  650  boarding 
students  from  twenty-four  States  and  Territories,  averaging 
eighteen  years  of  age,  136  of  them  Indians;  80  officers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  assistants,  of  whom  half  are  in  the  18  industrial 
departments  and  shops;  300  children  in  the  Whittier  (primary) 
department.  The  school  is  maintained  at  a  total  annual  cost 
of  about  $155,000.  Deducting  the  labor  payments  of  negro 
students  (say  $55,000),  $100,000 — which  is  $154  apiece — is  the 
net  annual  cost  to  the  public.  This  is  provided,  1st,  by 
annual  appropriation  from  Virginia  of  $10,000,  interest  on  the 
State  Agricultural  College  land  fund  (Act  of  Congress,  1862); 
2d,  by  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  Congress  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  120  out  of  136  Indians,  at  $167  apiece;  3d,  by  an 
income  of  about  $10,000  from  our  endowment  fund  (of 
$194,000)  and  from  rents;  4th,  by  about  $60,000  contributed 
by  the  people,  in  the  form  of  $70  scholarships,  donations  for 
general  purposes  and  occasional  unrestricted  legacies.  The 
school  is  never  closed,  but  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  the 
summer;  many  colored  students  go  out  to  find  work,  and  sixty 
or  more  Indian  students  have  ‘outings’  among  Massachusetts 
farmers.” 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  forces  which 
have  been  evoked  from  private  benevolence  and  State  and 
National  treasuries  by  a  great  man  to  sustain  a  great  idea. 
It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  General  Armstrong  to  say  that 
he  has  given  to  the  country,  in  its  completest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  form,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem — cer¬ 
tainly  so  much  of  a  solution  of  it  as  the  moment  requires.  He 
has  shown  more  convincingly  than  anyone  else  that  what  is 
most  necessary  for  the  negro  of  the  South  is  the  steady  evolu¬ 
tion  of  character  and  the  equipment  of  a  trade  that  will 
guarantee  self-support.  Based  upon  wide  experience,  acute 
powers  of  observation,  the  finest  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  Armstrong’s  educational  work,  first  for  the  negro, 
second  for  the  Indian,  presents  results  of  solid  value.  It  must 
serve  as  the  model  in  the  education  of  the  negro,  so  long  as 
he  shall  remain  a  dependent,  unassimilated,  and  threatening 
element  in  the  Southern  States.  Armstrong’s  great  thought 
was,  make  character  in  the  black  man  by  giving  him  nothing 
unless  he  will  work  for  himself.  What  he  needs  is  not  charity, 
but  a  chance.  Let  the  ape  in  him,  as  in  us,  die  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  toward  the  perfect  man.  Systematic  bodily  exercise, 
physical  labor,  is  to  a  greater  degree  than  men  have  yet 
admitted,  a  necessary,  though  partial,  basis  for  moral  purity. 
The  labor-drawn  sweat  of  the  brow  is  refreshing  dew  upon 
mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  awakening  and  growing  simul¬ 
taneously  with  bodily  powers.  This  thought  was  the  very 
bone  and  blood  of  Armstrong’s  educational  system.  Can  we 
find  a  truer,  sounder  one?  A  more  practical  philosophy? 

General  Armstrong’s  faith  in  God  was  wholly  simple,  rever¬ 
ential,  and  complete;  little  talked  about  or  discussed,  but 
overwhelmingly  acted.  It  seemed  to  roll  out  a  sparkling, 
silent,  joyous  stream  in  the  dark  sad  places  of  the  South, 
transmitted  through  those  thousand  brave  lives  of  young 
negro  men  and  women  whom  Hampton  trained  and  commis¬ 
sioned  and  sent  forth.  This  great  teaching  force  has  been 
scattered  widely  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky.  There 
is  nothing  so  great  as  a  great  man !  Armstrong’s  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  were  thoroughly  contagious.  No  weaker  words  at 
all  express  the  influence  that  he  exerted  upon  teachers,  pupils, 
and  those  to  whom  he  appealed  for  aid.  He  attracted  to 
himself  the  best  of  each  class,  but  always  left  them  better  for 
contact  with  him.  The  utter  absence  of  all  that  was  little  or 
personal,  whether  in  aim  or  action,  was  in  Armstrong  so  man¬ 
ifest  as  to  be  the  most  effective  rebuke  to  selfishness  and 
pettiness  in  others.  No  one  who  was  not  fatally  inoculated 
with  selfishness  or  narrowness  of  spirit  could  resist  his  inspir¬ 
ing  influence.  He  was  wholly  generous  and  self-forgetful. 
He  did  not  consider  himself  in  the  comforts  of  his  home,  in 
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his  dress,  or  in  his  food.  In  cases  where  he  received  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  jealous  suspicion,  as  a  return  for  the  most  generous 
and  considerate  action  upon  his  part,  he  neither  showed,  nor 
in  any  way  harbored,  resentment.  He  did  not  even  manifest 
annoyance  and  irritation.  His  sunniness  and  vivacity  of 
temperament,  shining  through  those  noble  elements  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  lofty  aspirations  for  the  benefit  of  men,  made  him  a 
force  quite  irresistible  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
His  teaching  force  at  Hampton  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  its  efficiency.  Men,  but  especially  women,  of  the  finest 
type  in  mind  and  character,  were  drawn  there  partly  by  the 
magnet  of  Armstrong’s  personal  nobleness,  and  partly  by  his 
shrewd  discernment  between  the  usable  and  the  unusable. 

A  very  large  and  difficult  part  of  his  work  lay  in  the  annual 
obligation  to  raise  $60,000  from  private  contributions,  neces¬ 
sary,  in  addition  to  regular  sources  of  income,  for  the  support 
of  Hampton.  He  traveled  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town,  principally  in  the  seaboard  States,  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  His  active,  restless  temperament,  his  facility  in 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  men,  fitted  him  for  this  work,  and  he 
enjoyed  it;  but  I  believe  it  was  this  that  ultimately  killed 
him.  The  unremitting  strain  exaggerated  his  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  restless  activity.  It  seemed  during  his  last  years  to 
become  abnormal,  his  incessant  rushing  from  place  to  place, 
his  inability  to  occupy  his  chair  quietly  for  five  minutes  during 
a  social  visit. 

General  Armstrong  was  a  welcome  guest  in  many  cities  of 
the  East,  and  in  many  are  to  be  found  stanch  supporters  of 
Hampton  Institute,  but  his  strength  lay  in  the  Old  Bay  State 
and  in  the  heart  of  it — Boston.  A  full  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  man  himself,  of  his  work,  of  its  far-reaching 
future  significance,  on  the  part  of  a  community  whose  name 
stands  first  in  the  allied  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  popular 
education,  was  natural  and  fitting. 

The  pulpits  of  Boston  more  than  those  of  any  other  city 
were  open  to  his  appeals  for  Hampton’s  work  on  behalf  of 
negro  and  Indian  education,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  purses 
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of  her  citizens.  In  no  other  city  could  such  an  audience  of 
culture  and  wealth  have  been  collected  as  that  which  came 
together  when  the  question  of  Hampton’s  endowment  fund 
was  pending,  and  the  warning  note  of  General  Armstrong’s 
serious  illness  sounded. 

General  Armstrong’s  work  for  the  Indian  was  an  incident  to 
his  work  for  the  negro,  but  an  incident  of  such  importance  as 
almost  to  equal  in  the  value  of  its  results  that  of  his  original 
design.  He  says  of  it  in  his  sketch  of  his  “Twenty-two  Years’ 
Work”:  "It  was  not  in  the  original  plan  of  the  school  that  any 
but  negroes  should  be  received,  though  the  liberal  State  char¬ 
ter  made  no  limit  as  to  color;  but  when,  in  1878,  a  ‘Mace¬ 
donian  cry’  came  from  some  Indian  ex-prisoners  of  war  in 
Florida — once  the  worst  of  savages — through  Captain  R.  H. 
Pratt,  whose  three  years’  wise  management  of  them  in  Fort 
Marion  had  resulted  in  such  a  wonderful  change,  seventeen 
were  accepted,  at  private  expense.  Bishop  Whipple  providing 
for  five  of  them.  The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  success  of  their  first 
few  months  at  Hampton,  and  sent  us  more  Indians  from  the 
West ;  then  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  the  results  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  of  Captain  Pratt’s  proved  capacity,  appropriated  funds 
to  start  the  great  work  at  Carlisle,  where  over  500  Indian 
youth,  under  Captain  Pratt,  are  being  taught  the  ‘white  man’s 
way.’  ”  I  further  quote  General  Armstrong’s  brief  summary 
of  some  of  the  statistics  of  Hampton’s  Indian  work,  from 
which  may  be  gathered  a  fair  idea  of  its  real  value:  “The 
annual  Indian  attendance  at  Hampton  is  now  136,  of  whom 
120  are  aided  by  the  government,  the  rest  by  charity.  .  .  The 
death  rate,  once  alarming,  has,  for  six  years,  been  not  quite 
one  a  year.  Of  the  345  returned  Indians,  but  25  are  reported 
as  unsatisfactory,  but  four  of  them  bad ;  the  rest  are  employed 
as  farmers,  catechists,  preachers,  teachers,  mechanics,  clerks, 
etc.;  35  seek  further  education,  six  of  them  in  Eastern  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  42  of  the  girls  are  married,  in  good 
homes.”  Many  competent  witnesses  in  addition  to  myself 
can  testify  to  the  value  of  Hampton’s  work  for  the  Indian. 
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Upon  the  occasion  of  frequent  visits  made  to  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vations  of  the  Northwest,  whence  most  of  Hampton’s  Indian 
pupils  were  drawn,  and  to  which  region  most  of  them  have 
returned,  I  have  found  these  educated  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  bearing  witness,  by 
their  good  conduct  and  hopeful  attitude,  to  the  sound  training 
and  inspiring  influences  of  Hampton.  It  was  one  of  General 
Armstrong’s  cardinal  ideas  that  the  same  spirit  of  missionary 
hopefulness  in  the  work  of  elevating  their  own  race  should  be 
instilled  into  the  Indian  youth  as  operated  with  such  success 
for  the  education  of  the  negroes.  I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  practical  value  of  this  inspiring  purpose  as  evinced 
in  the  career  of  returned  students.  An  invaluable  factor  in 
Hampton’s  work,  both  with  the  negroes  and  the  Indians,  lies 
in  the  system  by  which  the  institution  has  carefully  maintained 
friendly  and  fostering  relations  with  its  graduates.  In  the 
volume  containing  the  Institute’s  "Twenty-two  Years’  Work’’ 
two  maps  are  published,  one  showing  the  precise  location  of 
many  of  the  negro  graduates  in  the  South ;  the  other,  that  of 
the  Indian  returned  students  in  the  Northwest.  Frequent 
personal  visits  have  been  made  by  the  teachers,  or  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  school  to  many  of  the  returned  Indian 
students  in  their  homes,  and  a  systematic  correspondence  has 
been  kept  up  between  them  and  the  institution.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  secure  information  on  which  a  reliable 
tabulated  statement  might  be  prepared  of  the  character  and 
occupation  of  the  Hampton  graduates  from  which  may  be 
drawn  fair  conclusions  as  to  the  results  which  Hampton  has 
actually  achieved.  In  the  volume  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  is  published  a  synopsis  of  the  record  up  to  date  of 
each  negro  and  Indian  pupil  who  has  graduated  from  the 
school.  It  is  a  record  of  which  Hampton  may  well  be 
proud,  and  one  which  the  serious  student  of  the  progress  of 
America’s  depressed  races  would  do  well  to  consult. 

General  Armstrong’s  work  for  the  Indian,  carried  on  for 
twelve  years  at  Hampton,  was  quite  as  powerful  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  exerted  in  changing  the  hostility  of  white  senti- 
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ment  toward  the  red  man  to  one  favorable  to  hi^  education 
and  his  rational  treatment,  as  it  was  in  benefiting  Indian  pupils 
under  his  care.  In  this  respect  Hampton  and  Carlisle — but 
especially  Hampton,  on  account  of  its  accessibility — have 
accomplished  an  invaluable  work,  and  have  done  what  was 
impossible  for  Western  Indian  schools  to  do.  These  two 
institutions  have  opened  the  eyes  of  great  numbers  of  influen¬ 
tial  people,  have  removed  their  prejudices,  and  excited  their 
interest  in  the  right  treatment  of  the  Indians.  A  new  era  in 
our  relations  with  the  wards  of  the  nation  seems  to  have 
dawned  with  the  successful  founding  of  these  two  great  East¬ 
ern  schools,  and  to  no  man  more  largely  than  to  General  Arm¬ 
strong  is  credit  due  for  the  hopeful  change.  No  one  saw  more 
clearly  than  he — I  might  better  say,  so  clearly — the  various, 
and  indeed  sometimes  conflicting,  forces  of  good  at  work  by 
which  the  change  was  to  be  effected.  His  broad-mindedness 
and  freedom  from  all  jealousy  as  to  his  own  share  of  the  work 
made  him  quick  to  recognize  and  ready  to  welcome  any  fresh 
ally,  to  aid  the  new  worker  by  sympathy  and  guide  him  by 
wise  suggestion.  Of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  work  in  1882  to  the  close  of  his  own  life  in  1893, 
General  Armstrong  was  a  constant  and  valuable  friend.  H e  was 
among  the  first  to  extend  to  it  a  helping  hand,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  wisest  counselors  in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  and  one 
of  its  shrewdest  advisers  in  the  adoption  of  effective  methods. 

The  delightful  relations  which  sprang  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd, 
between  him  and  myself  in  a  single  night  ten  years  ago,  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  in  Boston,  suffered  no  wither¬ 
ing  under  the  heat  of  subsequent  suns.  He  was  ever  the  same 
far-seeing,  large-hearted,  and  noble-minded  man.  To  be 
acquainted  with  him  was  a  privilege, — for  the  very  glance  of 
his  eye,  his  noble  brow,  his  whole  face  glowing  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  his  mien  erect  with  strong  resolve,  opened  the  door  of  a 
higher  world  than  most  men  move  in, — to  know  him  and  enjoy 
his  friendship  was  a  deep  and  rich  experience ;  revealing  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  and  inspiring  stronger  faith  in 
the  worthiness  of  man. 
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The  value  of  General  Armstrong’s  life  consists  not  so  much 
in  what  he  actually  did  for  those  to  whose  service  it  was  given — 
great  as  that  actually  was — as  in  the  clear  revelation  it  made 
to  us  of  what  may  be  accomplished ;  this  and  a  record  wholly 
translucent,  quite  unspotted  by  any  speck  of  selfish  pur- 
pose  or  act,  or  indeed  guided  by  any  other  than  the  simple 
desire  to  devote  his  great  powers  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  this  is  the  heritage  the  world  receives 
of  him.  In  the  war  time  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  like 
thousands  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  stood  ready  to  die  for  his 
country.  He  shunned  no  risk.  He  offered  with  his  brethren 
on  the  field  the  commoner  sacrifice  of  patriotism  ;  but  how  few 
like  him  have  told  us  so  perfectly,  “How  sweet  and  fitting  a 
thing  it  is  to  live  for  one’s  native  land.” 

Herbert  Welsh 

Indian  Rights  Association, 

Philadelphia 
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LITERARY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  the  value  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  spirit  in  education  and  the  reasons  for,  and  remedy  for, 
the  comparative  absence  of  the  literary  spirit  in  our  colleges 
and  schools.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  literary 
method  of  study  has  no  chance  at  the  moment  in  competition 
with  the  scientific  method,  that  the  philological  dissector  holds 
the  English  classics  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  in  his 
relentless  hand,  that  discipline  has  taken  the  place  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  that  intelligent  interest  and  delight  in  ideas  and  in  art 
forms  of  expressions  of  ideas  is  no  longer  a  characteristic  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  college  student.  I  have  said  cautiously  that  there 
is  an  impression  abroad  to  this  effect,  rather  than  made  the 
assertion  that  such  is  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  the  statement.  One  can  very  easily  prove 
that  literary  activity  outside  of  the  curriculum  work  has 
changed  its  form  of  expression,  and  that  the  literary  magazine 
and  the  literary  society  have  no  such  place  as  they  had  forty 
years  ago  in  our  colleges.  For,  though  the  number  of  students 
has  increased  fivefold  in  that  time,  the  purely  literary  societies 
and  purely  literary  magazines  and  periodicals  are  actually  less 
in  number,  if  I  have  correctly  tabulated  them,  than  forty  years 
ago.  Again,  one  can  easily  prove  that  fewer  poems  are  pub¬ 
lished  per  capita  now  than  formerly  in  our  colleges,  and  may 
infer  that  the  college  market  is  less  urgent  for  poetry,  or  the 
college  talent  less  unchecked,  than  in  days  gone  by.  Still 
further,  one  can  prove  that  the  leisurely,  cultivated,  consider¬ 
ate  manner  of  the  man  of  literary  ease  and  culture  no  longer 
marks  the  style  of  such  utterances  as  are  made  in  most  under¬ 
graduate  periodicals,  and  further  that  essays  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  literature  for  the  sake  of  literature  are  rare.  Yet 
in  all  this,  one  has  rather  suggested  than  proved  that  the  liter- 
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ary  spirit  is  decayed,  and  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  an 
impression  is  abroad  to  that  effect. 

Now,  as  I  continued  my  investigation,  I  found  not  only  that 
the  impression  as  to  the  decay  of  the  literary  spirit  was  wide¬ 
spread,  but  that  opinion  concerning  the  disastrous,  or  beneficial, 
import  of  the  change  was  diverse.  It  is  right  that  the  literary 
spirit  should  be  less  prominent,  say  one  class  of  educators. 
The  literary  spirit  is  out  of  place  in  an  active  young  intellect. 
This  is  a  commercial  age  and  literature  is  a  minor  matter. 
But  if  history  is  to  us  a  guide,  no  kind  of  an  age  furnishes 
forth  the  soil  in  which  poetry,  and  all  the  allied  higher  forms 
of  pure  literature,  flourishes,  as  does  a  commercial  and  out¬ 
wardly  prosperous  age.  An  age  of  wealthy  chiefs,  with  some 
rude  splendor,  and  attendant  bards,  and  you  have  Homer. 
The  age  of  Pericles,  of  all-conquering  Athens,  of  rich  Athe¬ 
nians — and  you  have  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Rome  becomes  mistress  of  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  Vergil, ’Horace,  and  Cicero  spring  up  in 
the  most  commercial  age  of  the  Empire’s  life.  Come  down  to 
the  days  when  the  great  Italian  cities  "held  the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee,”  and  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  appear.  The  very 
Revival  of  Learning  itself,  that  exquisite  flower,  whose  fruit 
feeds  so  richly  our  own  great  age,  sprang  from  roots  deep  in 
the  mud  and  slime  of  filthy  lucre.  Of  course  the  looting  of 
war  was  practically  the  only  form  of  commercialism  in  those 
early  days;  b,ut  when  England,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
sprang  in  a  single  age  to  giant  stature  in  material  prosperity, 
how  Shakspere  and  Jonson  and  Marlowe  made  the  age  the 
greatest  literary,  as  navigators  and  merchants  made  it  the 
greatest  commercial,  age  England  had  yet  known !  For 
material  prosperity  means  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
concentration,  of  power  and  leisure ;  and  in  such  concentrated 
conditions  of  power  and  leisure  alone  can  art  have  its  most 
luxurious  and  vigorous  growth.  So  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  new  condition  had 
arisen  if  we  are  to  say  that  the  commercialism  of  to-day,  which 
has  been  the  concomitant,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  literary 
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revivals  of  past  eras,  is  to  be  a  destroyer  of  the  literary  spirit 
in  our  own  time. 

Perhaps  a  new  condition  has  come  into  existence.  Certainly 
there  is  one  indication  of  it  in  the  restless  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  of  literature.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  professor  of  literature  is  in  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude.  If  he  be  a  professor  of  English  literature,  to  take  the 
most  especial  example,  he  distrusts  every  method  except  his 
own,  and  half  apologizes  for  the  one  he  uses.  “English  litera¬ 
ture  cannot  be  taught,”  said  an  English  professor  not  long  ago 
in  print.  It  must  "occur,”  I  am  moved  to  answer  flippantly. 
But  the  professor  was  not  flippant.  He  merely  voiced  the 
attitude  of  criticism  and  of  unrest  which  characterizes  the 
literary  teacher  to-day.  We  all  seem  to  be  at  odds  against 
something  which  some  other  equally  earnest  instructor  is 
advocating  and  practicing.  There  has  lately  been  in  England 
a  fierce  discussion  over  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  Oxford,  and  a  most  extraordinary  divergence  of 
opinion  was  developed  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  function  of 
such  a  chair.  In  this  country,  a  prominent  university  has  had 
no  entrance  examination  in  English,  though  it  has  had  entrance 
examinations  for  other  studies,  and  a  very  able  professor  in 
that  university  has  defended  the  position  taken  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  practically  set  apart  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
as  a  pedagogic  enterprise  requiring  different  methods  from 
those  held  useful  in  other  branches  of  instruction.  In  prac¬ 
tice  also,  the  methods  used  in  different  institutions  are  very 
diverse,  if  not  antagonistic.  In  one  prominent  university,  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language  is  completely  separated  from 
the  teaching  of  the  English  literature ;  in  another,  the  work  in 
philology  appears  to  dominate  the  instruction  in  literature ;  in 
a  third,  the  purely  literary  instruction  seems  to  control  and 
practically  discourage  all  special  scientific  language  work.  At 
a  recent  gathering  of  college  representatives,  a  professor  of 
English  literature  gave  utterance  to  his  fear  that  the  feeling 
for  literary  perfection  might  be  lost  in  the  new  zeal  for  the 
Formlehre  and  the  Lautlehre  and  the  Quellen-Untersuchungen. 
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There  is  hesitancy  at  parting  with  the  old  love  for  the  English 
classics,  and  fear  that  in  getting  a  scientific  discipline  we  may 
lose  a  literary  life.  Meantime,  as  now  practiced,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  the  scientific  study  of  literary  problems 
nor  the  literary  treatment  of  language  problems  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  even  the  parties  in  action.  The  literary  element 
seems  to  be  struggling  for  a  place  instead  of  dictating  terms 
in  the  university  faculty.  Somehow  it  seems  to  be  a  little  out 
of  touch  with  the  new  educational  life. 

If  unrest  is  found  in  the  leaders,  what  may  we  expect  to 
find  among  the  led?  We  found  distrust  and  a  tendency  to 
experiment  in  the  instructor’s  attitude ;  we  find  distrust  and 
indifference  in  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  students  toward 
the  purely  literary  courses.  Here  and  there  a  brilliant  lecturer 
attracts  a  throng  and  stimulates  a  few  to  real  work;  but  the 
enthusiastic  study  of  English  classics  is  not  a  common  pursuit, 
and  the  study  of  literature  as  a  serious  endeavor  is  a  work  not 
considered  specially  desirable  by  college  youth.  “It  is  hard,” 
says  Professor  March,  “to  interest  the  young  man  of  to-day  in 
poetry.  But  can  one  expect  a  football  champion  to  weep  at 
imaginary  woes?”  The  student,  that  is,  has  become  critical, 
as  has  the  professor.  The  purely  literary  spirit,  which  I  have 
defined  as  the  spirit  of  interest  in  ideas  and  in  art-forms  of 
expressions  of  ideas,  does  not  seem  to  be  to  the  student  a 
desirable  possession.  The  student  criticises  far  more  than 
he  admires. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  symptoms  are  indicative  partly 
of  a  special,  and  partly  of  a  general,  change  in  the  conditions. 
The  special  change  is  in  the  constitution  of  our  student  body. 
It  may  not  be  true  that  college  students,  as  the  term  was 
formerly  understood,  have  lost  the  literary  spirit,  but  that  a 
new  class  of  students  who  never  had  it  have  come  in.  In 
these  later  years  we  have  in  our  colleges  a  much  fuller  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  various  methods  of  early  training  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Students  in  large  numbers  have  come  in, 
lacking  the  specific  training  in  the  classical  languages  which 
have  furnished  the  idea-vocabularies  for  the  world.  For  it  is 
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a  fact  that  most  of  the  abstract  notions  which  influence  the 
world,  most  of  the  abstract  art-conceptions,  most  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  conceptions,  and  most  of  the  religious  conceptions, 
have  their  identity  preserved  for  us  in  certain  words  of  Latin 
or  Greek  origin.  Now  if  one  will  test  a  scientific  division  in 
any  one  of  our  colleges,  or  will  test  a  classical  division  in  fields 
slightly  outside  of  the  routine  line,  I  think  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  limitedness  of  the  vocabulary  used  or  understood  by 
many  of  the  students.  The  outcry  against  the  “Greek  and 
Latin  fetich”  has  certainly  operated  as  a  deterrent  to  many 
students  against  wide  classical  reading  outside  of  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  these 
students  have  no  vocabulary  of  abstract  ideas  and  do  not, 
naturally,  think  continuously  upon  such  ideas.  They  have  not 
been  urged  to  read  widely,  and  they  have  not  read  widely. 
Many  of  them  have  painfully  to  learn  the  meanings  of  numbers 
of  English  words  as  they  follow  the  literary  courses.  They 
prefer  courses  where  the  language  of  practical  every-day  life 
is  used. 

But  while  this  is  true,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  explains  the 
loss  of  the  literary  spirit.  The  real  reason  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  literary  appreciation  no  longer  counts  as  an  element  of 
success  in  the  learned  professions.  In  Oxford,  the  student 
does  not  go  in  for  the  English  courses  “because  they  do  not 
count  in  the  schools.”  In  our  colleges,  there  is,  I  think,  a 
feeling  that  literary  study  does  not  count  as  an  aid  to  one’s 
life  work.  The  boy  has  no  use  for  the  literary  spirit ;  he  can¬ 
not  afford  it  as  a  luxury ;  and,  being  spurred  on  by  other  and 
sharper  goads,  he  does  not  need  it  as  an  inspiration. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  purely  literary  work  such  as  poetry, 
for  example,  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  our  colleges  as  in 
years  past ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  professors  of  literature  are  at 
odds  as  to  the  methods  and  even  the  possibility  of  the 
teaching  of  literature;  if  it  is  true  that  the  students  are  slow 
to  seize,  and  quick  to  abandon,  literary  work  which  has  not 
some  useful  immediate  aim,  such  as  journalism,  for  its  justifi¬ 
cation,  we  have  three  very  significant  indications.  I  think 
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they  are  significant  of  a  single  fact,  and  that  fact  is  that  to  a 
large  degree  the  literary  teaching  in  our  colleges  has  slipped 
out  of  touch  with  life.  The  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  get  the 
literary  life  of  the  college  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the 
school,  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  college,  and  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  world. 

And,  first,  I  would  urge  that  the  literary  life  of  the  college 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  secondary 
school  by  the  very  practical  plan  of  making  the  college  work  a 
continuation  of  the  school  work,  and  of  making  the  entrance 
examination  a  recognition  of  a  definitely  marked  stage  in  the 
progression  toward  complete  equipment  for  work  and  complete 
capacity  for  appreciation.  That  is,  in  plainest  English,  that 
the  examination  for  entrance  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
specific  and  definite  course  of  training  must  precede  it,  and  the 
work  of  freshman  year  in  college  be  of  such  a  nature  that  such 
training  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  At  present  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  college,  as  authorized  by  the  New 
England  College  Association,  are : 

1.  A  short  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
division  into  paragraphs,  grammar,  and  expression,  on  a  theme 
drawn  from  one  of  several  books  previously  designated. 

2.  Criticism  of  specimens  of  incorrect  English. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  requirement  is  a  purely 
academic  test,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many  educators  claim 
that  a  man’s  appreciation  of  literary  values,  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  or  thought,  or  desirability  as  a  companion,  will  be 
increased  by  long  training  in  correcting  specimens  of  incorrect 
English.  The  demand  for  experts  in  this  line  of  business  is 
very  slight  in  cultivated  society,  and  the  man  who  gives  years 
of  study  to  it  will  find  himself,  I  fear,  out  of  touch  with  his 
fellow-men,  when  he  opens  an  office  for  practice.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematical  requirement  of  expert¬ 
ness  in  correcting  errors  in  Latin  grammar,  Greek  prosody,  or 
the  drawing  of  triangles,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a 
course  in  mistakes  is  given  in  schools  to  fit  boys  for  this 
examination.  I  conclude  that  this  requirement  is  set  as  an 
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easy,  offhand,  academic  test,  good  for  sorting  boys,  but  having 
no  special  reference  to  the  work  in  the  school,  work  in  the 
college,  or  success  in  life.  The  greatest  stress  is  no  doubt  laid 
on  the  other  requirement.  But  I  appeal  to  the  professional 
teachers  who  are  the  readers  of  this  magazine  if  they  do  not 
find  this  first  requirement  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  be  of 
small  value  to  them  in  arranging  their  courses.  The  Greek 
entrance  requirements  are  clear  and  exact — such  and  such 
authors,  so  many  books,  such  and  such  work  to  be  done.  The 
Latin  and  the  mathematical  examinations  require  certain 
things  definitely — teachers  know  exactly  how  to  fit  pupils  to 
pass  them.  Not  so,  I  fear,  with  the  English.  The  require¬ 
ment  is  out  of  touch  with  actual  work  done  in  the  schools. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear,  definite  requirement  of  familiarity 
with  certain  English  classics — a  good  number  of  them — to  be 
tested  by  means  as  exact  as  those  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  tested — to  be  so  tested  that 
the  boy  who  does  not  know  these  classics  cannot  pass  the 
examination.  As  a  fact,  boys  sometimes  appear  to  take  the 
examinations,  as  is  testified  to  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  the  entrance  requirements  at  Harvard,  without 
any  preliminary  work  to  fit  them  for  the  examination.  Why 
should  they  not?  For  the  work  done  in  many  colleges  does 
not  seem  to  grow  out  of  and  complete  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  as  tested  by  this  examination.  I  will  take  a  specific 
example  of  an  institution,  and  for  that  purpose  take  Harvard 
college,  whose  English  department  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  the  country.  Now  for  entrance  to  Harvard  “A 
candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  one 
of  several  subjects  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.” 
If  this  test  is  a  good  one,  the  boy  has  been  trained  in  compo¬ 
sition  writing,  or  he  cannot  pass  it.  Yet  in  the  freshman  year 
at  Harvard  college,  the  work,  “required  of  all  students,”  and 
“taught  throughout  the  year,”  is  as  follows : 

“English  A.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  English  composition.”  That  is,  the  university 
begins  over  again  to  teach  the  boy  the  thing  in  which  it 
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has  just  certified  that  he  is  competent.  Now  how  long  will 
boys  retain  respect  for  an  examination  which  the  institution 
itself  discredits,  and  why  should  a  boy  waste  his  time  in  a 
preparatory  school  in  learning  that  which  he  must  be  taught 
in  college?  If  the  Greek  course  in  the  Freshman  year  at 
Harvard,  required  of  all  students,  began  with  the  Anabasis,  or 
the  Latin  course  with  Sallust,  what  would  one  say?  One 
would  say  that  the  college  was  out  of  touch  with  the  schools, 
and  not  the  schools  out  of  touch  with  fit  methods.  Aid  comes 
from  above,  and  not  from  below;  reforms  come  from  the  top, 
and  not  from  the  bottom. 

The  responsibility  for  the  condition  is  upon  the  university, 
and  not  upon  the  secondary  school.  The  remedy  for  this 
particular  distress  is  in  the  power  of  this  particular  university. 
If  a  college  really  expects  boys  to  come  to  it  prepared  in 
English,  it  must  make  its  work  in  college  such  that  unpre¬ 
pared  boys  cannot  do  it.  .  This  is  the  quick  and  certain 
remedy  for  the  indifference  to  the  English  examination  shown 
by  many  candidates  for  entrance  to  a  university.  It  is  the 
practice  in  all  the  other  departments  in  the  universities  and 
would  cure  the  special  evil.  But  the  larger  fault  is  that  the 
college  literary  life  is  not  brought  into  complete  relation  to 
the  literary  life  of  the  secondary  school.  It  even  seems  to 
despise  it ;  does  not  trust  it ;  does  not  help  it ;  does  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  it.  There  is  a  larger  excellence  than  mere 
scientific  accuracy  to  be  gained  by  relating  the  college  literary 
life  to  that  of  the  school,  and  that  excellence  is  continuity  of 
interest.  Appreciation  is  the  child  of  continuity  of  interest, 
and  the  father  of  attainment. 

And,  second,  I  would  urge  that  the  literary  life  of  the  college 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college.  It  is  now  out  of  touch  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place  many  literary  departments  do  not  teach  the 
harmony  of  excellences,  but  rather  their  opposition.  If 
modern  science  has  established  a  proposition,  it  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  necessitated  harmony  and  compositional  value  of 
all  truly  excellent  things.  If  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  sound 
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studies  of  language,  sometimes  called  philology,  and  sound 
studies  of  thought  expression,  sometimes  called  literature 
work,  when  excellently  pursued,  must  help  each  other.  Yet 
the  divorce,  instead  of  the  closer  union,  of  these  disciplines  is 
seriously  advocated  by  some  men,  able  in  intellect,  but  weak 
in  faith,  in  our  colleges;  and  others  stand  in  fear  lest  philology 
sterilize  literature,  or  literature  cut  the  nerve  of  philology. 
What  we  need  is  not  less  philology,  nor  less  literature,  but  more 
unity.  One  may  separate  them  in  elementary  teaching, 
perhaps,  and  at  times  in  any  teaching,  but  separate  them 
simply  to  get  the  elements  pure  before  one  should  combine 
them,  and  with  a  view  to  combination  in  a  higher  unity.  Our 
English  departments  especially  need  more  completeness  of 
organization  to  make  them  potent  forces.  A  grammarian  with 
a  literary  sense,  or  a  poet  with  a  philologist’s  zeal  for  word 
dissection  and  creation,  is  the  material  out  of  which  is  made  a 
Milton  and  a  Shakspere.  We  need  both  disciplines,  working 
harmoniously  in  our  colleges.  In  the  second  place,  the  liter¬ 
ary  departments,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  the  methods  of  modern 
college  work.  I  mean,  specifically,  they  do  not  use  inductive 
methods.  The  student  in  science  is  being  trained  to  investi¬ 
gate,  to  explore,  to  search.  We  need  inductive  courses  in 
literary  work  also,  if  we  of  the  literary  order  are  to  hold  place 
with  other  educational  forces. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  that  the  college  bring  its  literary  life 
into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  world,  and  that  it  do  this 
by  proving  the  practical  use  of  beauty.  This  is  an  age  of 
organization,  and  it  is  the  first  age  in  which  the  spirit  of 
research  and  the  spirit  of  imagination  have  been  co-partners. 
In  former  days,  the  literary  man  could  be,  if  he  wished,  free 
of  life’s  bond ;  he  might  be  a  bohemian ;  so  in  former  days  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  was  opposed  to  real  life,  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  conceptions  to  real  existences.  That  day  is,  I 
believe,  past ;  and  it  is  our  work  to  prove  that  the  literary  spirit 
is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  existence 
more  deferred.  There  is  use  in  perfect  form  and  glorified 
expression;  there  is  utility  in  abstract  idea;  there  is  stimulant 
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and  scientific  interest  in  literary  perfection.  The  world  is 
calling  for  men  with  capacity  of  utterance  and  stability  of 
acquirement  combined.  “No  one  in  England,”  says  a  recent 
writer,  "has  anything  to  say  but  the  scientific  men,  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  say  it.”  The  call  is  for  men  who  have 
both  scientific  training  and  sense  of  art-forms  of  expression. 
Such  men  will  command  the  attention  of  the  world.  A  liter¬ 
ary  sense  is  an  aid  to  success  even  in  the  largest  uses  of  life. 
The  three  greatest  presidents  this  country  has  had — Washing¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Lincoln — are  remembered  to-day  as  distinctly 
for  the  literary  finish  of  their  utterances  as  for  their  official 
acts.  If  the  college  does  not  prove  to  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  use  of  beauty,  the  value  of  ideas,  and  of  art-forms  of 
expressions  of  ideas,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  college,  and  not  of 
the  boy,  the  age,  the  circumstances,  or  the  ideas. 

To  sum  up,  then:  the  essential  for  pleasure  in  literary 
excellence  is  appreciation ;  the  secret  of  appreciation  is  con- 
^  tinuity  of  interest.  And  the  college  can  secure  continuity  of 
interest  in  ideas  only  by  relating  its  literary  work  in  its  aim, 
extent,  and  methods,  to  large  life  ideas ;  specifically,  to  the 
life  of  the  preparatory  school,  the  life  of  the  contemporaneous 
college  work,  and  the  life  immediately  before  the  graduate. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  OF  LELAND 
STANFORD 

The  gift  of  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  to 
higher  education  is  in  many  respects  unique  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Not  alone  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  gift,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  is  devoted  to  education  pure  and 
simple  without  any  hampering  clause,*  and  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than,  through  the  extension  of  knowledge,  to  help 
humanity. 

Leland  Stanford  has  long  been  the  most  conspicuous  citizen 
of  California.  He  was  California’s  war  governor,  known  and 
respected  by  all  before  his  railroad  enterprises  made  him  the 
wealthiest  citizen  of  the  State.  His  political  influence  and  his 
personal  popularity  did  not  come  from  his  wealth;  but  influ¬ 
ence,  popularity,  and  wealth  arose  alike  from  his  qualities  of 
character,  his  persistence,  his  personal  integrity,  his  long¬ 
headedness,  and  his  simplicity,  which  kept  him  always  in  touch 
with  the  people.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  California  jour¬ 
nals,  “He  was  active  when  other  men  were  idle,  he  was  gener¬ 
ous  when  others  were  grasping,  he  was  lofty  when  other  men 
were  base.” 

Mr.  Stanford’s  attention  turned  to  educational  matters  in 
the  training  of  his  son.  He  found  among  the  teachers  he 
employed  in  Europe  and  America,  many  different  educational 
ideals,  and  some  of  them  wholly  at  variance  with  his  own 
experience.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Professor  Agas¬ 
siz  led  him  especially  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  boundless  character  of  man’s 
intellectual  needs,  “the  hunger  and  thirst  which  only  the 

’  “  We  hope,”  he  said  to  his  trustees,  “that  this  institution  will  endure  through 
ages.  Provisions  regarding  details  of  management,  however  wise  they  may  be  at 
present,  might  prove  to  be  mischievous  under  conditions  which  may  arise  in  the 
future.” 
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student  knows.”  “Man’s  physical  needs  are  slight,”  he  said, 
“but  his  intellectual  needs  are  bounded  only  by  his  capacity 
to  conceive.”  The  work  of  a  kindergarten  teacher’  in  San 
Francisco,  who  taught  the  stories  of  nature  to  his  son  and  to 
other  children  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  had  a  great  influence 
on  his  mind,  as  showing  that  real  knowledge  could  be  made 
as  attractive  as  the  conventional  mythology  of  childhood. 

While,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  San  Francisco  and  the 
neighboring  towns  were  provided  with  free  kindergartens, 
Mr.  Stanford  applied  the  kindergarten  system  with  signal 
success  to  the  training  of  his  trotting  horses.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  speed  ring  for  the  use  of  little  colts  is  still  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Palo  Alto  Farm. 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Out  of  this 
bereavement  came  the  resolution  to  devote  their  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  education.  “Henceforth,”  said  Mr.  Stanford, 
“the  children  of  California  shall  be  our  children.”  In  the 
next  seven  years  large  preparations  were  made.  The  founders 
visited  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  Europe  and 
America,  and,  in  1891,  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
at  Palo  Alto  opened  its  doors  to  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  all  lands. 

Mr.  Stanford  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  going  to  the 
heart  of  all  questions,  of  discriminating  between  the  temporary 
and  the  essential.  In  education  he  saw  the  value  of  thorough- 
ness,  the  worth  of  freedom,  the  need  of  individual  develop¬ 
ment,  while  he  cared  little  for  the  conventionalities.  He 
valued  learning,  but  had  little  respect  for  degrees,  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  details  of  organization  which  have  come  down 
to  us  by  long  descent  through  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from 
the  University  of  Paris.  And  so  it  was  decreed  that  the  new 
university  should  be  simple  in  its  organization,  with  only 
those  details  of  structure  which  the  needs  of  the  times  made 
necessary.  If  it  must  have  precedents  and  traditions,  it  must 
make  its  own.  “I  would  have  this  institution,”  he  said,  “help 

*  Miss  Mary  Frazer  McDonald,  now  Mrs.  David  McRoberts. 
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to  fit  men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  by  increasing 
their  individual  power  of  production  and  by  making  them 
good  company  for  themselves  and  others.” 

At  Aix-les-Bains  he  once  met  an  acquaintance  who  argued 
that  there  was  already  too  much  education,  and  that  an  excess 
of  education  was  a  prevalent  cause  of  discontent.  “I  insisted,” 
Mr.  Stanford  said,  “that  there  cannot  be  too  much  education 
any  more  than  too  much  health  or  intelligence.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  any  man  who  has  been  too  well  educated? 
Where  does  he  live?  What  is  his  address?  If  you  cannot 
find  such  a  man  you  cannot  speak  of  over-tdncdAXon.  There 
has  been  unwise  or  misfit  education,  and  there  is  unwisdom 
and  unfitness  among  men  who  have  been  educated,  but  too 
thorough  and  too  good  an  education  no  one  ever  had.” 

He  believed  that  no  educational  system  could  be  complete 
that  did  not  form  an  unbroken  ladder  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  highest  university,  a  ladder  that  each  one  should  be 
free  to  climb,  so  far  as  his  ability  or  energy  should  be  ade¬ 
quate.  He  wished  that  this  sentence  should  be  placed  on 
all  educational  publications  of  the  university:  "A  generous 
education  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  America.” 

He  often  spoke  of  the  value  of  applied  science  and  of  “labor- 
aiding”  machines,  and  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of  advance 
through  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature.  “We  may  always 
advance  toward  the  infinite.”  So  he  could  find  no  limit  to  the 
development  of  human  civilization.  The  possibilities  of 
human  progress  were  to  him  the  measure  of  divine  goodness; 
or,  in  his  own  language,  “The  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
toward  man  on  earth,  and  the  possibilities  of  humanity,  are 
one  and  the  same.” 

With  this  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  applied  science 
presupposes  pure  science  to  be  applied  and  that  human  devel¬ 
opment  has  a  place  for  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  as  well 
as  for  concrete  knowledge.  So  it  was  arranged  that  “the 
work  in  applied  sciences  will  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
that  in  the  pure  sciences  and  the  humanities,  and,  so  far  as 
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may  be,  all  lines  of  work  included  in  the  plan  of  the  university 
will  be  equally  fostered.”  This  recognition  of  the  absolute 
democracy  of  all  knowledge  is  still  almost  unique  in  educa¬ 
tional  management.  Institutions  are  slow  to  see  what  Mr. 
Stanford  saw  clearly,  that  while  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  of  different  worth  to  different  persons,  each  may  have  its 
own  value  to  the  world,  and  in  the  organization  of  a  university 
there  should  be  no  distinction  of  studies,  as  in  the  state  there 
is  no  distinction  of  persons.  There  has  been  no  greater 
hindrance  to  education  than  the  oligarchy  of  studies,  the 
assumption  that  certain  studies  had  in  themselves  a  value  or  a 
dignity  that  could  not  be  shown  by  their  results. 

Mr.  Stanford  believed  that  each  student  should  choose  as 
early  as  may  be  his  future  calling,  and  that  his  course  of  study, 
no  matter  how  broad,  should  always  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  end  in  view.  This  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  individu¬ 
alism  in  education,  the  recognition  of  which  in  the  curriculum 
of  Harvard  and  other  institutions  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
modern  educational  revolution. 

Mr.  Stanford  saw  clearly  the  need  of  absolute  freedom  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  student  and  professor.  He  would 
limit  thought  by  no  bounds.  The  phrase  “the  winds  of  free- 
'  dom  are  blowing  ”  (quoted  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten’  in  one  of 
the  university  addresses,  and  afterward  suggested  by  one  of 
the  students  as  a  motto  for  the  university)  pleased  him  very 
much.  He  would  have  a  university  which  should  be  a  place 
for  investigation,  and  where  the  winds  of  freedom  should  ever 
blow  freely. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  political  and  social  science  as  a 
remedy  for  defects  of  government  was  clearly  seen  by  him. 
“All  governments,”  he  said,  “are  governments  by  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  in  the  long  run  every  people  is  as  well  governed  as  it 
deserves.”  Hence  increase  of  knowledge  brings  about  better 
government,  and  for  help  in  such  matters  the  people  have  a 

*  From  an  address  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Lather. 
“ '\Msset  Ihr  nicht,”  cries  Hutten,  “  dass  die  Luft  der  Freiheit  weht?”  “Do 
you  not  know  that  the  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing  ?  " 
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right  to  look  to  their  universities  and  university  men.  It  was 
his  theory  that  the  art  of  government  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
“Legislation  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  against  the  people,  but  it 
has  failed  to  do  all  the  good  it  might.”  “No  greater  blow  can 
be  struck  at  labor  than  that  which  renders  its  products  inse¬ 
cure.”  In  the  extension  of  voluntary  co-operation  he  saw  a 
remedy  for  many  present  ills,  as  he  saw  in  the  law  of  mutual 
help  the  essence  of  our  Christian  civilization.  He  said  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  corner  stone:  “Out  of  these  suggestions  grows  the 
consideration  of  the  greatest  advantages,  especially  to  the 
laboring  man,  of  co-operation,  by  which  each  individual  has 
the  benefit  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  is  by  the  intelligent  application  of  these  principles 
that  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  lever  to  elevate  the  mass 
of  humanity,  and  laws  should  be  formed  to  protect  and 
develop  co-operative  associations.  .  .  They  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  labor  leagues,  trades 
unions,  and  other  federations  of  workmen,  and  will  be  free 
from  the  objection  of  even  impliedly  attempting  to  take  the 
unauthorized  or  wrongful  control  of  the  property,  capital,  or 
time  of  others.” 

The  great  economic  waste  in  labor  often  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  he  found  a  remedy  in  education.  “Once,”  he 
said,  “the  great  struggle  of  labor  was  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  life ;  now  but  a  small  portion  of  our  people  are  so  engaged. 
Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  common  in  our  country  to 
every  provident  person,  excepting,  of  course,  in  occasional 
accidental  cases.  The  great  demand  for  labor  is  to  supply 
what  may  be  termed  intellectual  wants,  to  which  there  is  no 
limit,  except  that  of  intelligence  to  conceive.  If  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  obligations  of  man  were  properly  understood,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  people  to  make  a  burden  of  labor. 
The  great  masses  of  the  toilers  now  are  compelled  to  perform 
such  an  amount  of  labor  as  makes  life  often  wearisome.  An 
intelligent  system  of  education  would  correct  this  inequality. 
It  would  make  the  humblest  laborers’  work  more  valuable,  it 
would  increase  both  the  demand  and  supply  for  skilled  labor. 
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and  reduce  the  number  of  the  non-producing  class.  It  would 
dignify  labor,  and  ultimately  would  go  far  to  wipe  out  the 
mere  distinctions  of  wealth  and  ancestry.  It  would  achieve  a 
bloodless  revolution  and  establish  a  republic  of  industry,  merit, 
and  learning. 

“How  near  to  that  state  we  may  be,  or  how  far  from  it,  we 
cannot  now  tell.  It  seems  very  far  when  we  contemplate  the 
great  standing  armies  of  Europe,  where  over  five  millions  of 
men  (or  about  one  for  eveiy  twelve  adult  males)  are  marching 
about  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  nations,  while  hovering  near  them  is  an  innumerable  force 
of  police  to  preserve  the  peace  of  individuals ;  but  when  we 
remember  the  possibilities  of  civilization  and  the  power  of 
education,  we  can  foresee  a  time  when  these  soldiers  and 
policemen  shall  be  changed  to  useful,  producing  citizens, 
engaged  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  the  people  instead  of  increas¬ 
ing  them.  And  yet,  extravagant  as  are  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  standing  armies  and  preparations  for  war,  their  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  waste  of  labor  is  still  greater.  Education,  by 
teaching  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery,  is  the  only  remedy 
for  such  waste.” 

Co-education  and  equal  education  of  the  sexes  was  to  him 
an  axiom,  and  the  question  was  not  even  raised  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  university.  “We  have  provided,”  he  said,  "in  the 
articles  of  endowment  that  the  education  of  the  sexes  shall  be 
equal — deeming  it  of  special  importance  that  those  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation  shall  be  fitted  to  mold 
and  direct  the  infantile  mind  at  its  most  critical  period.” 

Mr.  Stanford  wished  the  authorities  of  the  university  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  institution  existed 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  Self-evident  as  this  proposition 
is,  it  has  rarely  been  acted  upon  in  university  management. 
Everywhere  the  needs  of  the  students  have  been  held  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  requirements  of  tradition,  to  the  progress  of 
some  controlling  organization,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  whims 
of  the  governing  body.  To  the  students  he  said  in  his  open¬ 
ing  address,  “You  are  the  most  important  factor  in  this  univer- 
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sity.  It  is  for  your  benefit  that  it  has  been  established.” 
Nothing  in  the  work  of  the  university  gave  Mr.  Stanford 
greater  pleasure  than  the  fact  that  of  its  first  two  graduating 
classes  more  than  half  have  remained  for  advanced  work. 

In  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  good  teachers  he  was 
fully  abreast  of  the  times.  He  said,  “In  order  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  may  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent  staff  of  professors 
we  have  provided  that  the  best  talent  obtainable  shall  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  that  liberal  compensation  shall  always  be  offered 
and  again  he  said,  “Ample  endowment  may  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  intelligent  management  may  secure  large  income, 
students  may  present  themselves  in  numbers,  but  in  the  end, 
the  faculty  makes  or  mars  the  university." 

In  making  provision  for  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
university,  the  founders  wished  at  once  to  repudiate  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  domination  or  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  university 
for  any  kind  of  sectarian  ends,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
wished  to  place  the  institution  in  accord  with  what  they 
deemed  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  the  Grant 
of  Endowment,  the  trustees  are  required  “to  prohibit  sectarian 
instruction,  but  to  have  taught  in  the  university  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  and  that  obedience  to  his  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of 
man.” 

This  requirement  is  a  simple  reflection  of  his  own  religious 
character,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  very  near  to  him : 

“If  a  firm  belief  in  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  teachings,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  personal  life  hereafter  consitute  religion,  then  Leland 
Stanford  was  a  religious  man.  The  narrow  walls  of  a  creed 
could  not  confine  him ;  therefore  he  was  not  a  professed  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  church,  for  in  each  confession  of  faith  he  found 
something  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe.  But  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  he  had  a  profound  veneration ;  in  his  heart 
were  the  true  sentiments  of  Christianity,  and  he  often  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Golden  Rule  was  the  corner  stone  of  all 
true  religion." 
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“In  more  than  one  nation,”  says  President  White,  “dead 
hands,  stretching  out  from  graves  closed  generations  gone, 
have  lain  with  a  deadly  chill  upon  institutions  for  advanced 
instruction  during  centuries.”  This  cannot  be  at  Palo  Alto. 
There  is  no  dead  hand  in  the  organization  of  the  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University. 

In  the  little  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  attempt  a  detailed 
discussion  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  ideas  and  purposes.  The  growth 
of  the  university  must  be  their  best  defense.  He  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  the  value  of  higher  education  and  the 
patriotism  to  devote  the  rich  rewards  of  a  successful  life  to  its 
advancement.  At  the  same  time  he  has  had  the  rarer  wisdom 
to  leave  for  each  succeeding  generation  the  duty  of  adapting 
its  details  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
had  said,  “We  will  found  a  university  so  strong  that  it  may 
endure  for  all  time,  and  whose  organization  shall  be  so  free  and 
flexible  that  in  each  age  it  shall  reflect  the  best  spirit  of  the 
time,”  they  could  not  have  given  it  greater  freedom  of  devel¬ 
opment  than  it  has  to-day. 

David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  GEOMETRY 

Locke  says:  “Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  let  him 
learn  geometry.”  But  of  late,  intelligent  readers  who  are 
neither  teachers  nor  students  of  mathematics,  and  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  whose  training  has  not  included  the 
higher  parts,  are  much  perplexed  by  what  they  happen  to 
read,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  fundamentally  new  doctrines 
of  modern  geometers.  Many  from  both  these  classes  of  persons 
seem  very  anxious  to  know  just  how  far  these  doctrines  are 
absolutely  demonstrative,  and  to  what  extent  they  conflict 
with,  and  render  null,  the  traditional  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry  that  formed  the  subject-matter  of  their  own  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  which  perhaps  they  are  now  in  turn  called  upon  to 
impart. 

Can  the  praiseworthy  aspirations  of  such  candid  minds  to 
be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Geometric  New  be  satisfied? 
Evidently  not  by  any  article  of  a  technical  character,  requir¬ 
ing  for  its  appreciation  a  previous  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  mathematics.  However  valuable 
such  a  paper  might  be  to  advanced  students  and  teachers 
already  trained  well  up  to  its  point  of  departure,  it  would 
rather  mystify  than  enlighten  those  not  so  prepared.  My 
aim  shall  be,  then,  without  presupposing  too  much  special 
knowledge,  in  untechnical  language,  to  correlate  the  Old  and 
the  New;  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  seemingly  para¬ 
doxical  esoteric  secret  of  non-Euclidean  geometry;  to  show 
that  the  faith-as-it-is-in-Euclid  is  still  safe. 

Whatever  elementary  geometry  it  was  your  fortune  to 
study,  be  assured  it  was  only  a  more  or  less  exact  reproduction 
of  that  imperishable  model,  already  in  dim  antiquity  a  classic, 
regarded  as  absolutely  perfect,  valid  without  restriction,  the 
immortal  Elements  of  Euclid.  Elementary  geometry  was  for 
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two  thousand  years  as  stationary,  as  fixed,  as  peculiarly  Greek, 
as  the  Parthenon.  On  this  foundation  pure  science  rose  in 
Archimedes,  in  Apollonius,  in  Pappus;  struggled  in  Theon, 
in  Hypatia;  declined  in  Proclus;  fell  into  the  long  decadence 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  book  that  monkish  Europe  could  no 
longer  understand  was  then  taught  in  Arabic  by  the  Saracen 
and  Moor  in  the  universities  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  To 
bring  the  light,  after  weary,  stupid  centuries,  to  Western 
Christendom,  an  Englishman,  Adelhard  of  Bath,  journeys,  to 
learn  Arabic,  through  Asia  Minor,  through  Egypt,  back  to 
Spain.  Disguised  as  a  Mohammedan  student  he  got  into 
Cordova  about  1 120,  obtained  a  Moorish  copy  of  Euclid’s 
Elements,  and  made  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Euclid,  published  in  Venice  in 
1482,  was  a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic.  The  translation 
into  Latin  from  the  Greek,  made  by  Zamberti  from  a  MS.  of 
Theon’s  revision,  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1505. 
Twenty-eight  years  later  appeared  the  editio  princeps  in 
Greek,  published  at  Basle  in  1533  by  John  Hervagius,  edited 
by  Simon  Grynajus.  This  was  for  a  century  and  three-quarters 
the  only  printed  Greek  text  of  all  the  books,  and  from  it  the 
first  English  translation  (1570)  was  made  by  "Henricus  Bill¬ 
ingsley,”  afterward  Sir  Henry  Billingsley,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1591.  And  even  to-day,  1893,  in  the  vast  system 
of  examinations  carried  out  by  the  British  Government,  by 
Oxford,  and  by  Cambridge,  no  proof  of  a  theorem  in  geometry 
will  be  accepted  which  infringes  Euclid’s  sequence  of  propo¬ 
sitions;  so  that  practically  the  only  English  text-book  on 
geometry  to-day  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

Nor  is  the  work  unworthy  of  this  extraordinary  immortality. 
Says  Clifford :  “This  book  has  been  for  nearly  twenty-two  cen¬ 
turies  the  encouragement  and  guide  of  that  scientific  thought 
which  is  one  thing  with  the  progress  of  man  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  state.  The  encouragement ;  for  it  contained  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  was  really  known  and  could  be  relied  on. 
The  guide ;  for  the  aim  of  every  student  of  every  subject  was  to 
bring  his  knowledge  of  that  subject  into  a  form  as  perfect  as 
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that  which  geometry  had  attained.”  But  from  nothing  assumed 
nothing  can  be  proved.  Euclid  stated  his  assumptions  with  the 
most  painstaking  candor,  and  would  have  smiled  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  could  ever  claim  for  his  conclusions  any  other  truth 
than  perfect  deduction  from  assumed  hypotheses.  And  so 
he  is  forever  safe.  Each  one  of  his  assumptions  may  turn  out 
to  be  inconsistent  with  external  reality ;  each  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  hypotheses  may  be  replaced  in  our  final  explanation  of 
the  space  in  which  we  live  and  move;  in  reference  to  our 
space,  all  his  theorems  may  be  shown  to  be  only  approxima¬ 
tions  ;  and  yet  his  work  will  remain  a  perfect  piece  of  pure 
mathematics,  the  exact,  eternal  geometry  of  Euclidean  space. 

Among  Euclid’s  assumptions  is  one  differing  from  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  prolixity,  whose  place  fluctuates  in  the  manuscripts. 
Peyrard,  on  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  puts  it  among 
the  postulates,  and  it  is  often  called  the  parallel-postulate. 
James  Williamson,  who  published  the  closest  translation  of 
Euclid  we  have  in  English,  indicating,  by  the  use  of  italics, 
the  words  not  in  the  original,  gives  this  assumption  as 
eleventh  among  the  Common  Notions.  Bolyai  speaks  of  it  as 
Axiom  XI.  Todhunter  has  it  as  twelfth  of  the  Axioms. 
The  Harpur  Euclid  separates  it  by  forty-eight  pages  from  the 
other  axioms.  It  is  not  used  in  the  first  twenty-eight  propo¬ 
sitions  of  Euclid.  Moreover,  when  at  length  used,  it  appears 
as  the  inverse  of  a  proposition  already  demonstrated,  the 
seventeenth,  and  is  only  needed  to  prove  the  inverse  of 
another  proposition  already  demonstrated,  the  twenty- 
seventh.  All  this  suggested,  at  Europe’s  renaissance,  not  a 
doubt  of  the  necessary  external  reality  and  exact  applicability 
of  the  assumption,  but  the  possibility  of  deducing  it  from  the 
other  assumptions  and  the  twenty-eight  propositions  already 
proved.  Euclid  demonstrates  things  more  axiomatic  by  far. 
He  demonstrates  what  every  dog  knows,  that  any  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third.  Yet  after  he 
has  finished  his  demonstration,  that  straight  lines  making  with 
a  transversal  equal  alternate  angles  are  parallel,  in  order  to 
prove  the  inverse,  that  parallels  cut  by  a  transversal  make 
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equal  alternate  angles,  he  brings  in  the  unwieldy  assumption 
thus  translated  by  Williamson  (Oxford,  1781): 

“ii.  And  if  a  straight  line  meeting  two  straight  lines  make 
those  angles  which  are  inward  and  upon  the  same  side  of  it 
less  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines  being  pro¬ 
duced  indefinitely  will  meet  each  other  on  the  side  where  the 
angles  are  less  than  two  right  angles.” 

Hundreds  of  mathematicians  have  tried  to  relieve  Euclid’s 
geometry  of  this  assumption  by  deducing  it  from  the  others. 
All  have  failed.  That  eminent  man  Legendre  was  trying  at 
this,  and  continually  failing  at  it,  throughout  his  very  long  life. 

But  the  Russian  Lobatschewsky,  by  one  of  those  unex¬ 
pected  strokes  of  genius  which  are  like  the  spontaneous  varia¬ 
tion  that  starts  a  new  species,  substituted  for  this  celebrated 
axiom  its  contradictory,  that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 
made  on  the  same  side  of  a  transversal  by  two  straight  lines 
may  be  less  than  two  right,  angles  without  the  lines  meeting. 
A  perfectly  consistent  and  elegant  geometry  then  follows, 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always  less  than 
two  right  angles,  and  not  every  triangle  has  its  vertices  con- 
cyclic.  Thus  Lobatschewsky,  in  1829,  was  the  first  man  ever 
to  publish  a  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

Since  in  this  geometry  through  every  point  without  a 
straight  line  innumerable  straight  lines  pass  which  nowhere 
meet  the  line  without  the  point,  though  all  in  the  same  plane 
with  it,  therefore  a  more  distinctive,  restrictive  mark  of  parallel¬ 
ism  is  needed  and  is  taken,  namely,  that  the  line  becomes 
intersecting  for  the  smallest  deviation  on  the  side  toward  the 
parallel.  With  this  specification  of  parallel,  in  Lobatschewsky’s 
geometry,  every  straight  line  has  two  parallels  to  it  through 
every  point  in  the  plane,  and  the  other  straight  lines  through 
that  point  group  themselves  into  those  which  cut  the  straight 
line  and  those  (innumerable)  which  do  not ;  that  is,  into  inter¬ 
sectors  and  non-intersectors,  with  the  two  parallels  as  bound¬ 
aries  between  these  groups. 

Only  three  years  after  Lobatschewsky’s  unnoticed  essay  in 
the  Kasan  Messenger  (1829)  appeared  John  Bolyai’s  immortal 
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"Science  Absolute  of  Space,  independent  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  Euclid’s  Axiom  XI.  (which  never  can  be  established 
a  priori)."  Its  very  first  article  gives  a  remarkable  example 
of  how  completely  mathematics  contains  within  itself  the 
determination  of  its  future  growth.  His  mark  of  parallelism 
is  precisely  Lobatschewsky’s.  Defining  the  ray  AB  as  that 
half  of  the  straight  line  AB  which  commences  at  the  point  A 
and  contains  the  point  B,  he  says:  “i.  If  the  ray  AM  is  not 
cut  by  the  ray  BN,  situated  in  the  same  plane,  but  is  cut  by 
every  other  ray,  BP,  comprised  in  the  angle  ABN,  we  will  call 
ray  BN  parallel  to  ray  AM."  Further  on  he  says:  “We  will 
designate  by  2  the  system  of  geometry  which  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  Euclid’s  Axiom  IX.,  and  by  S  the  system 
founded  on  the  contrary  hypothesis.” 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years  men  have  studied  the 
system  2,  the  Greek  geometry.  Henceforth  they  will  study 
both  systems,  2  and  S.  Each  now  forever  forms  a  part  of 
pure  mathematics.  But  S  has  the  strange  advantage  that  it 
may  be  shown  to  be  the  system  regnant  in  our  external, 
physical  world,  which  never  can  happen  for  2.  To  prove  2, 
Euclid,  we  should  have  to  show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  is  exactly  two  right  angles;  and  no  measure¬ 
ments  can  ever  reach  exactitude.  To  prove  S  we  have  only 
to  show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  some  triangle  is  less 
than  two  right  angles,  which  may  be  done  even  by  inexact 
measurements. 

The  third  alternative,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  recti¬ 
lineal  triangle  is  greater  than  two  right  angles,  involves  the 
replacement  of  another  Euclidean  assumption  by  its  contra¬ 
dictory.  Euclid  assumes  “two  straight  lines  do  not  inclose  a 
space”;  that  is,  two  straight  lines  having  crossed  diverge 
forever.  To  open  the  mind  of  man  for  the  contradictory  of 
this,  another  stroke  of  pure  genius  was  necessary,  which  should 
split  apart,  and  distinguish  between  unboundedness  and  infinite 
extent.  It  was  Riemann  who  first  made  the  distinction 
between  unbegrenzte  and  unendliche.  The  former  belongs  to 
descriptive  relations,  the  latter  to  metric  relations.  Unend- 
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liche  is  our  “infinite.”  A  series  is  unbegrenzte  when,  without 
inversion  of  the  derivation  process,  one  can  go  on  continually, 
forever.  If  one  by  continued  forward  application  of  this 
process  comes  back  to  the  starting  point,  the  series  is  finite; 
but  if  the  process  can  go  on  continually  without  ever  coming 
again  to  any  previous  term,  the  series  is  infinite.  The  like 
parts  of  a  circle  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  series  which, 
though  finite,  is  yet  unbounded;  for  we  may  pass  continually 
on  from  one  to  the  next  forever. 

The  straight  line  is  homogeneous,  is  unbounded ;  but  from 
this  it  in  no  way  follows  that  the  straight  line  is  infinite,  or 
that  two  having  crossed  do  not  recur  to  the  point  of  crossing, 
and  so,  as  Euclid  would  say,  “inclose  a  space.”  Says  Rie- 
mann :  “The  unboundedness  of  space  possesses  in  this  way  a 
greater  empirical  certainty  than  any  other  experience.  But 
its  infinite  extent  by  no  means  follows  from  this;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  assume  independence  of  bodies  from  position,  and 
therefore  ascribe  to  space  constant  curvature,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  finite  provided  this  curvature  has  ever  so  small  a 
positive  value.  If  we  prolong  all  the  geodesics  starting  in  a 
given  surface  element,  we  shall  obtain  an  unbounded  surface 
of  constant  curvature,  i.  e.,  a  surface  which  in  a  flat  manifold¬ 
ness  of  three  dimensions  would  take  the  form  of  a  sphere, 
and  consequently  be  finite.” 

Euclid’s  one  remaining  expressed  geometric  assumption, 
“all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another,”  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  replaced  by  its  contradictory  in  any  extended 
system  of  geometry,  since  to  contradict  it  contradicts  the 
homogeneity  of  space.  Yet  to  attempt  to  deduce  it,  as  in 
Proposition  I.  of  Wentworth’s  New  Geometry,  from  the 
•A  nature  of  the  straight  line  by  superposition  is  always  a  blun¬ 

der,  a  petitio  principii,  since  there  might  be  in  space  points 
like  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  about  which  a  straight  line  would 
rotate  into  coincidence  with  its  trace  by  a  rotation  less  than 
an  ordinary  perigon,  its  amount  depending  on  the  sharpness 
of  the  cone. 

The  three  possible  geometries  of  uniform  space,  the  geom- 

I 
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etries  of  Lobatschewsky-Boylai,  of  Euclid,  and  of  Riemann, 
have  been  co-ordinated  through  Cayley’s  projective  metrics 
by  Felix  Klein,  who  calls  them  respectively  hyperbolic,  para¬ 
bolic,  elliptic.  There  is  not  even  one  eminent  mathematician 
alive  who  now  maintains  that  the  Euclidean,  or  parabolic,  or 
homaloidal,  geometry  is  the  only  possible  form  of  space 
science;  or  that  the  space  analyzed  in  Euclid’s  assumptions  is 
the  only  non-contradictory  sort  of  space. 

Thus  universal  space  has  been  pluralized,  and  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  has  arisen  between  the  different  universal  spaces 
which  henceforth  will  always  be  taught  in  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  one  particular  universal  space  (whichever  kind 
it  may  be)  in  which  we  and  the  stars  move.  I  understand 
that  Charles  S.  Peirce  claims  to  have  established,  from 
astronomical  measurements,  that  our  particular  space  is 
hyperbolic,  is  the  space  first  expounded  by  Lobatschewsky 
and  Bolyai. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clifford  loved  the  finite  universal  space 
of  Riemann,  elliptic  space,  and  said:  "Upon  this  supposition 
of  a  positive  curvature  the  whole  of  geometry  is  far  more 
complete  and  interesting ;  the  principle  of  duality,  instead  of 
half  breaking  down  over  metrical  relations,  applies  to  all 
propositions  without  exception.  In  fact,  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  that  I  personally  have  often  found  relief  from  the 
dreary  infinites  of  homaloidal  space  in  the  consoling  hope 
that,  after  all,  this  other  may  be  the  true  state  of  things.’’ 
But  whether  this  question  in  regard  to  the  actual  space  of 
external  reality  be  ever  decided,  or  however  it  be  decided,  the 
elementary  geometry  taught  in  schools  will  still  remain,  as  it 
has  always  been.  Euclidean. 

Thus  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  teaching 
elementary  mathematics,  particularly  geometry,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  later  discoveries  and  the  principles  of  the 
non-Euclidean  geometries,  are  changes  within  the  traditional 
system,  results  of  comparative  geometry.  We  are  given  a 
new  criterion  for  questions  of  method,  of  exposition.  For 
example,  surface  spherics  attains  a  new  importance.  When 
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properly  founded  and  expounded,  pure  spherics,  two-dimen¬ 
sional  spherics,  while  giving  all  the  old  results  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  spherical  trigonometry,  gives  also  a  picture,  an 
explanatory  diagram,  of  the  planimetric  part  of  elliptic  geom¬ 
etry,  and  becomes  a  touchstone  for  detecting  the  fallacies 
and  assumptions  in  the  many  pseudo-proofs  accepted  in  the 
past,  such  as  attempts  to  found  parallelism  on  direction, 
attempts  to  deduce  a  triangle’s  angle  sum  a  priori,  attempts 
to  prove  all  straight  angles  equal,  etc. 

As  another  example,  we  see  a  new  stress  laid  on  the  incal¬ 
culable  advantages,  educational  and  scientific,  of  Euclid’s 
procedure  in  deducing  from  three  assumed  constructions 
every  other  construction  before  he  uses  it  in  any  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  glib  method  of  supposed  solutions  to  all  desired 
problems,  of  hypothetical  constructions,  is  now  seen  in  its 
deformity  and  danger. 

Euclid  says,  under  the  heading  “  Postulates” : 

“i.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  straight  line  may  be 
drawn  from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point. 

“2.  And  that  a  finite  straight  line  (a  sect)  may  be  produced 
in  a  straight  line  continually. 

"3.  Also  that  a  circle  may  be  described  with  any  center  and 
any  radius.” 

From  these  Euclid  rigidly  deduces  every  problem  of  con¬ 
struction  he  wishes  to  use.  Says  Helmholtz;  “In  drawing 
any  subsidiary  line  for  the  sake  of  his  demonstration,  the  well- 
trained  geometer  asks  always  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  such  a 
line.  It  is  notorious  that  problems  of  construction  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  system  of  geometry.  At  first  sight 
these  appear  to  be  practical  operations,  introduced  for  the 
training  of  learners;  but  in  reality  they  have  the  force  of 
existential  propositions.  They  declare  that  points,  straight 
lines,  or  circles,  such  as  the  problem  requires  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  are  possible  under  all  conditions,  or  they  determine 
any  exceptions  that  there  may  be.”  Euclid’s  first  three 
propositions  are  problems. 

Wentworth,  in  his  new  geometry,  puts  Euclid’s  postulates 
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on  p.  15,  he  does  not  know  exactly  why,  and  then  never  has  a 
single  problem  on  the  first  105  pages  of  his  book.  Meantime, 
on  p.  88,  he  gives  as  a  “theorem”:  "through  three  points 
not  in  a  straight  line  one  circumference,  and  only  one,  can  be 
drawn." 

Now  the  tremendous  existential  import  of  the  problem,  to 
draw  a  circle  through  three  non-costraight  points,  will  be 
recognized  when  I  say  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible.  If 
we  might  assume  every  three  points  either  costraight  or 
concyclic,  we  could  readily  prove  the  parallel-postulate.  Says 
W.  Bolyai,  in  Kurze  Grundrisse,  p.  46:  "  Konnten  jede  j 
Punkte,  die  nicht  in  einer  geraden  Linie  send,  in  eine  Sphdre 
fallen,  so  ware  das  Eucl.  Ax.  XL  bewiesen." 

As  showing  to  what  blunders  hypothetical  constructions 
may  lead  not  only  students  but  even  authors,  I  quote  from 
p.  224  of  Wentworth’s  Geometry,  third  edition.  The  book 
was  copyrighted  in  1877,  and  my  copy  is  dated  1887. 

"On  Constructions.  Proposition  XIII.  Problem.  387. 
To  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides  in  a  given 
circle. — Let  Q  be  the  given  circle,  and  n  the  number  of  sides 
of  the  polygon.  It  is  required  to  inscribe  in  Q  a  regular  poly¬ 
gon  having  n  sides.  Divide  the  circumference  of  Q  into  n 
equal  parts.  Join  the  extremities  of  these  arcs.  Then  we 
have  the  polygon  required.” 

This  reminds  me  of  West  Point,  where  the  student  began, 
"I  am  requested  to  demonstrate  the  binomial  theorem.” 
"No,  sir!”  thundered  the  instructor.  “You  are  required 
to  do  so,  sir.  Go  on.”  Yet  the  binomial  theorem  is  not 
always  true.'  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  author  of  a 
geometry  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  his  subject  as  not 
to  know  that  the  geometric  division  of  a  circle  into  n  equal 
arcs  is  in  general  impossible? 

The  geometric  inscription  of  a  regular  polygon  of  7,  9,  ii, 
13,  14,  etc.,  sides,  no  man  will  ever  accomplish.  When  on  the 

•  See  Cajori’s  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States,  p.  376 :  While  he 

is  studying  algebra  [at  West  Point]  he  learns  that  the  binomial  theorem  is  unisicrsally 
true.  When  Byerly’s  Calculus  is  placed  in  his  hands  [not  at  West  Point]  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  same  theorem  is  not  always  true.” 
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evening  of  March  30,  1796,  Gauss  showed  to  his  student 
friend,  the  Hungarian  Wolfgang  Bolyai,  the  formula  which 
gave  the  geometric  inscription  of  the  regular  polygon  of  seven¬ 
teen  sides,  it  was  with  the  remark  that  this  alone  could  be  his 
epitaph,  if  it  were  not  a  pity  to  omit  so  much  that  went  with 
it.  What  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  deduced 
versus  hypothetical  constructions! 

Again,  the  comparative  geometry  of  hyperbolic,  parabolic, 
elliptic  spaces,  finally  overthrows  that  superficial  method  which 
pretends  to  found  a  logically  sound  exposition  of  geometry  on 
"direction  and  distance,”  undefined ;  which  says  with  Went¬ 
worth,  p.  4,  §  17,  “A  straight  line  or  right  line  is  a  line  which  has 
the  same  direction  throughout  its  whole  extent,"  and,  p,  33,  "a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.”  To 
discredit  direction  as  a  preceding  foundation  on  which  to  base 
our  conception  of  a  straight  line,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
ambiguity  in  its  use  even  in  mathematics.  Wentworth  says, 
p.  65,  “Every  straight  line  may  be  considered  as  having  oppo¬ 
site  directions.”  He  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  using  the 
word  in  a  totally  different  signification,  namely,  in  that  in 
which  Hardy  uses  it  in  the  sentence,  (Quaternions  p.  33), 
■"This  is  not  only  true  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  angle, 
but  also  its  direction."  If  direction  has  not  changed  its  mean¬ 
ing,-  then  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  is,  according  to 
Wentworth,  straight,  since  it  has  the  same  direction  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extent. 

But  the  more  fundamental  objection  is,  that  to  say  of 
straight  lines  that  they  have  the  same  direction  has  no 
ordinary  meaning  in  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geometry,  though 
these,  like  the  parabolic,  are  founded  on  the  straight  line.  In 
elliptic  geometry  every  two  straight  lines  inclose  a  space; 
having  crossed  they  recur.  In  hyperbolic  geometry  every 
two  parallels  continually  approach  each  other. 

That  stale  stupidity,  "A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,”  is  equally  unavailable  for  foundation 
building.  As  Helmholtz  says:  "The  foundation  of  all  proof 
by  Euclid’s  method  consists  in  establishing  the  congruence  of 
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lines,  angles,  plane  figures,  solids,  etc.  To  make  the  congru¬ 
ence  evident,  the  geometrical  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  one  another,  of  course  without  changing  their  form 
and  dimensions.”  But  since  no  part  of  a  curve  can  be  con¬ 
gruent  to  any  piece  of  a  straight  line,  so,  for  example,  no 
part  of  a  circle  can  be  equivalent  to  any  sect  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  equivalent  magnitudes  as  those  which 
can  be  cut  into  pieces  congruent  in  pairs.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Euclid’s  Elements  fails  utterly  to  prove  any  relation  as 
regards  size  between  a  sect  and  an  arc  joining  the  same 
two  points.  We  cannot  even  affirm  that  any  ratio  exists 
between  a  circle  and  its  diameter  until  after  we  have  made 
extra-Euclidean  and  post-Euclidean  assumptions  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  following : 

1.  No  arc  is  less  than  its  chord. 

2.  No  arc  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tangents  at  its 
extremities.  As  a  consequence  of  these  paradoxical  assump¬ 
tions,  an  approximate  value  of  a  semicircle  is  given  by  the 
semiperimeter  of  every  polygon  inscribed  or  circumscribed. 
Moreover,  the  semicircle  is  then  not  less  than  the  inscribed 
semiperimeter,  nor  greater  than  the  circumscribed.  The 
semiperimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  of  393,  216  sides  {i.  e.,  6, 
X  2")  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  i  cm.  is 
3.1415926535-I-,  circumscribed  is  3.1415926535+.  Therefore 
n  =  3.141592653-h. 

But  that  verbal  monstrosity  “a  straight  line  [which,  if  not 
in  elliptic  space,  is  really  infinite]  is  the  shortest  [this  involves 
measurement,  therefore  ratio,  therefore  congruence]  distance 
[there  is  but  one]  between  two  points,”  institutes  a  comparison 
not  only  with  circular  arcs,  but  also  with  all  curves  known  and 
unknown ;  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  all  lines  in  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  simplest  line;  it  passes  through  and  beyond 
Euclid’s  Elements  to  give  us  his  simplest  element. 

But  the  question  of  distance  suggests  another  method  of 
generating  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Says  Cayley:  “It  is 
interesting  to  consider  two  different  ways  in  which,  without 
any  modification  at  all  of  our  notion  of  space,  we  can  arrive 
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at  a  system  of  non-Euclidean  (plane  or  two-dimensional) 
geometry ;  and  the  doing  so  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on 
the  whole  question.” 

First  imagine  the  earth  a  perfectly  smooth  sphere ;  under¬ 
stand  by  a  plane  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by  a  line  the 
apparently  straight  line  (in  fact  an  arc  of  a  great  circle)  drawn 
on  the  surface;  what  experience  would  in  the  first  instance 
teach  would  be  Euclidean  geometry;  there  would  be  inter¬ 
secting  lines  which  produced  a  few  miles  or  so  would  seem  to 
go  on  diverging,  and  apparently  parallel  lines  which  would 
exhibit  no  tendency  to  approach  each  other;  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  might  very  well  conceive  that  they  had  by  experience 
established  the  axiom  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space,  and  the  axiom  as  to  parallel  lines. 

A  more  extended  experience  and  more  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  would  teach  them  that  the  axioms,  each  of  them,  are 
false,  and  that  any  two  lines  if  produced  far  enough  each 
way,  would  meet  in  two  points ;  they  would  in  fact  arrive  at  a 
spherical  geometry  accurately  representing  the  properties  of 
the  two-dimensional  space  of  their  experience.  But  their 
original  Euclidean  geometry  would  not  the  less  be  a  true 
system ;  only  it  would  apply  to  an  ideal  space,  not  the  space 
of  their  experience. 

Secondly,  consider  an  ordinary,  indefinitely  extended  plane ; 
and  let  us  modify  only  the  notion  of  distance.  Notice 
particularly  that  the  notion  of  distance,  for  Cayley,  so  far 
from  underlying  the  notion  of  the  straight  line,  or  plane,  is  a 
subsequent  affair  which  may  be  radically  modified  “without 
any  modification  at  all  of  our  notion  of  space.” 

In'  addition  to  the  assumptions  which  Euclid  states,  and 
whose  variation  first  gave,  historically,  the  non-Euclidean 
geometries,  there  is  one  which  he  does  not  mention,  but 
seems  to  use.  We  might  call  it  the  assumption  of  rigidity. 
He  appears  to  assume  from  the  first,  and  noticeably  in  the 
proof  of  his  very  first  theorem,  that  figures  may  be  moved 
without  change  of  form  or  size.  He  begins  thus:  “For  the 
triangle  ABC  being  applied  to  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the 
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point  A  in  particular  being  put  upon  the  point  D,  but  the 
straight  line  AB  upon  DE,  also  B  will  apply  itself  to  E, 
because  the  (sect)  AB  is  equal  (by  supposition)  to  the  (sect) 
DE,”  etc.  The  sides  AB  and  DE  were  equal  by  hypothesis 
before  AB  was  moved,  and  he  uses  this  equality  of  form  and 
size  after  the  motion.  Still,  as  Helmholtz  says:  “Now  we 
have  no  other  mark  of  rigidity  of  bodies  or  figures  but  con¬ 
gruence,  whenever  they  are  applied  to  one  another  at  any 
time  or  place,  and  after  any  revolution.  We  cannot,  however, 
decide  by  pure  geometry  and  without  mechanical  considera¬ 
tions  whether  the  coinciding  bodies  may  not  both  have  varied 
in  the  same  sense.” 

As  Clifford  puts  it:  “The  fact  is  that  everything  would  go 
on  quite  as  well  if  we  supposed  that  things  did  change  in 
length  by  mere  traveling  from  place  to  place,  provided  that 
(i)  different  things  changed  equally,  and  (2)  anything  which 
was  carried  about  and  brought  back  to  its  original  position 
filled  the  same  space.  Is  it  possible,  however,  that  lengths 
do  really  change  by  mere  moving  about,  without  our  knowing 
it?  Whoever  likes  to  meditate  seriously  upon  this  question 
will  find  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  meaning.  But  the  time 
employed  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion  will  not  have  been 
altogether  thrown  away.”  That  Euclid,  with  his  wonderful 
acuteness,  depth,  and  tact,  had  already  seen  all  this,  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  making  the  really  post- 
geometrical  assumption  that  figures  can  be  moved  without 
change  of  size  or  shape,  which  postulates  rigidity,  a  physical 
quality,  he  puts  in  his  Common  Notions:  “8.  Magnitudes 
which  fit  each  other  exactly  are  equal  to  one  another.” 

The  procedure  of  Lobatschewsky  and  Bolyai  naturally 
suggests  the  superadding  to  Euclid,  not  of  the  rigidity- 
postulate,  but  of  its  contradictory.  This  has  been  done  by 
Cayley,  Beltrami,  Klein,  and  now  again  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society  for  November,  1892. 

By  making  all  of  Euclid’s  assumptions,  adding  those  of 
Archimedes  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  etc.,  then  “phys¬ 
ically  bewitching”  the  Euclidean  space  within  a  sphere  by 
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conferring  on  it  powers  of  distending  and  contracting  physical 
objects  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  law,  we  may  set  up  a 
system  of  conventions  which  will  transform  Euclidean  into 
non-Euclidean  relations,  and  perhaps  be  of  real  value  to  expert 
mathematicians  in  their  study.  But  to  speak  of  such  non- 
Euclidean  diversions  as  explaining  the  Lobatschewsky-Bolyai 
geometry  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

Finally,  we  see  from  every  side  that  the  real  foundations 
for  geometry,  for  deduced  theorems  and  deduced  problems, 
are  to-day  what  they  were  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  what 
they  will  be  for  the  next  twenty-two  centuries,  namely,  the 
straight  line  and  circle. 

A  straight  line  is  one  which  any  two  points  on  it  either 
bisect  or  determine  completely.  We  assume,  then,  that 
through  two  points  in  general  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn, 
and  only  one.  The  straight  line  for  the  sphere  is  what  has 
been  called  a  great  circle  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  tri-dimensional  homaloidal  space.  But  for  the  sphere 
itself,  for  pure  spherics,  for  two-dimensional  spherics,  for 
surface  spherics,  for  diagraming  the  planimetry  of  elliptic 
space,  though  the  small  circles  all  remain  as  much  as  ever 
circles,  and  through  any  two  points  on  the  sphere  innumerable 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  can  be  passed,  yet  the  so-called 
great  circles  are  straight  lines.  On  a  great  circle,  through 
two  points  not  bisecting  it,  no  other  great  circle  can  pass. 
These  straight  lines,  like  all  those  of  elliptic  spaces,  though 
unbounded,  are  not  infinite. 

It  is  thinkable  that  our  space,  the  space  in  which  we  move, 
may  be  finite  and  recurrent;  nor  would  this  contradict  our 
perceptive  intuition  {Anschauung),  since  this  always  relates 
only  to  a  finite  part  of  space. 

Just  so  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  C.  S.  Peirce’s  claim  to 
have  proved  that  what  Cayley  calls  “the  physical  space  of  our 
experience”  belongs  to  Lobatschewsky-Bolyai,  not  to  Euclid. 

George  Bruce  Halsted 

University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
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INTERNATONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES 
OF  1893 

The  Educational  Congresses  recently  held  in  connection  with 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  were  truly  international 
in  scope  and  in  spirit.  Many  foreign  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented,  either  by  official  delegates  or  by  teachers  actively 
engaged  in  educational  work.  There  was  a  strong  sense 
of  unity  and  fellowship  underlying  the  proceedings  that  gave 
to  them  a  far  greater  influence  than  is  usually  exerted  by  such 
gatherings.  Eminent  men  and  women  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  meet  on  common  ground,  discuss  com¬ 
mon  interests,  and  contribute  their  best  to  the  common  fund 
of  experience  which  will  shape  the  future  progress  of  education. 

The  congresses  lasted  twelve  days,  and  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups.  The  first  was  in  charge  of  the  General 
Educational  Committee  of  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  and 
included  twelve  sections,'  holding  ninety-one  sessions  in  all. 
The  programme  for  each  section  was  arranged  by  a  special 
committee  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as  much  light  as  possible 
on  the  particular  problem  to  be  considered.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  education. 

The  second  group  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  National  Educational  Association.  It 
aimed  to  suggest,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  consider,  all  of  the 
most  important  educational  problems  of  the  day.  Since  the 
programme  for  the  sixteen  sections*  included  in  this  group 

'  These  were  the  sections  for  :  Higher  Education,  University  Extension,  College 
and  University  Students,  College  Fraternities,  Representative  Youth,  Kindergarten 
Education,  Manual  and  Art  Education,  Social  Settlements,  Chautauquan  Edu¬ 
cation,  Stenographers,  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

’  These  included  sections  for ;  Higher  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  Kindergarten  Instruction,  School  Supervision,  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  of  Teachers,  Instruction  in  Art,  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  Technological 
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were  all  outlined  by  the  same  committee,  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  needless  overlapping  of  the  work  of  different  sections. 
This  gave  to  the  proceedings,  as  a  whole,  great  breadth  com- 
bined  with  unity  of  purpose. 

As  there  were,  frequently,  fifteen  sessions  called  for  the  same 
hour,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  one  person  to  attend  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  make  good  a  part  of  this  loss,  in  various  ways. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  on  the  programmes  of  several 
sections,  and  moved  about  from  one  room  to  another,  thus 
giving  a  large  number  of  people  the  opportunity  to  hear  them 
speak  and  to  feel  the  force  of  their  personality.  There  were, 
also,  evening  meetings  in  a  large  hall,  where  the  more  general 
features  of  educational  work  were  presented,  and  many  of 
the  great  leaders  were  brought  forward.  Finally,  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  to  meet  the  speakers  and  delegates, 
socially,  between  sessions. 

The  Congress  idea  (as  opposed  to  the  Convention  idea)  was 
adhered  to  in  almost  all  of  the  meetings.  A  convention 
meets  for  a  specific  object,  and  aims,  first,  to  obtain  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  able  leaders,  and  then  to  take  a  vote  or 
carry  resolutions.  A  congress  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  by  the  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion)  meets  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  nations,  and  obtaining  the  results  of  their  thought 
and  experience  in  some  great  field  of  human  activity.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented,  but  does  not  call  for  an  immediate  expression  of 
opinion.  It  aims  to  collect  and  record  information  that  will 
throw  light  on  all  sides  of  a  problem,  but  it  does  not  presume 
to  solve  the  problem  on  the  spot.  Its  result  should  be  to  add 
the  best  recent  thought  to  the  literature  of  each  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  result  was,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  by 
the  Educational  Congresses.  Planned  by  men  of  broad  sym- 

Instruction,  Industrial  and  Manual  Instruction,  Business  Education,  Physical 
Education,  Rational  Psychology  in  Education,  Experimental  Psychology  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  Educational  Publications,  and  also  a  General  Congress.  There  were,  in  ail, 
fifty  sessions  held  in  this  group. 
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pathies  and  culture,  and  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  success 
for  which  few  dared  to  hope,  they  have  given  a  new  impetus 
to  the  work  of  education.  They  have  aroused  the  teachers  of 
many  countries  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  are  work¬ 
ing  with  one  object — to  develop  men  and  women ;  and  that,, 
although  widely  separated,  they  cherish  the  same  ideals  and 
follow  the  same  great  educational  leaders. 

One  of  the  topics  that  was  discussed  at  length,  in  many  of 
the  sections,  was:  “How  should  teachers  be  trained?”  There 
was  substantial  agreement  among  the  speakers  that,  in  addition 
to  possessing  native  ability,  good  character,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  have  some  training 
in  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  i.  e.,  he  should  know  something  of  the  many-sided  nature 
he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with,  of  the  methods  most  likely  to 
help  him  in  developing  every  side  of  this  nature,  and  of  the 
successive  steps  through  which  the  individual,  like  the  race, 
must  pass,  in  its  progress  toward  culture.  The  general  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  raising  teaching  to  the  grade  of  a  profession, 
excluding  incompetent  and  immature  persons  from  its  ranks, 
and  requiring  that  all  school  instruction  be  based  on  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  child  himself. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  teacher  should  understand  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  on  which  every  sound  scheme  of  instruction 
must  rest,  and  should  be  able  to  adapt  these  readily  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  any  particular  school. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Congress  was 
the  great  interest  shown  by  teachers  of  every  grade  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  child-study.  The  results  of  investigations  in  both 
of  these  fields  were  presented  before  large  audiences,  and  in 
some  instances  repeated  at  meetings  called  for  that  special 
purpose.  The  experimental  psychologists  were  asked  to  speak 
before  sections  representing  nearly  every  grade  of  school  work, 
and  were  received  with  hearty  appreciation  when  they  said : 
“Study  the  individual  child,  learn  how  he  thinks  and  acts  and 
feels,  and  then  give  him  freedom  to  develop  in  a  natural  way.” 
Not  only  teachers,  but  physicians,  parents,  and  many  other 
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friends  of  education  showed  great  interest  in  the  results  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  investigators.  After  the  meetings  were  over, 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  National  Society  for  the  Encour¬ 
agement  of  Child-Study,  with  a  view  to  collecting  materials 
from  many  sources,  collating  it  properly,  and  developing  from 
the  results  obtained,  a  literature  that  should  “throw  light 
upon  the  controllable  causes,  whether  of  excellence  or  defect, 
and  contain  suggestions  on  the  method  and  manner  of 
teaching.” 

The  Kindergarten  meetings  were  especially  interesting  and 
fruitful.  There  were  sixteen  regular  sessions  besides  a  number 
of  special  meetings  to  continue  unfinished  discussions.  The 
attendance  was  always  large,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  sustained  throughout.  Here,  also,  was  emphasized 
repeatedly  the  value  of  studying  children  individually,  and 
the  necessity  of  embodying  in  all  plans  for  school  work  that 
cardinal  maxim  of  the  “new  education”:  “Give  every  child  a 
symmetrical  growth  of  head  and  heart  and  hand  !”  The  speak¬ 
ers  frequently  referred  to  the  beautiful  ideal  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  followers  of  Froebel — that  every  mother 
should  be  a  kindergartner,  and  should  really  enter  into  the 
child-life,  in  order  to  guide  intelligently  the  unfolding  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  the  child-nature. 

In  the  Manual  Training  Section,  there  were  many  valuable 
and  suggestive  papers  dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  hand-work  and  its  relation  to  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment. 

There  was  substantial  agreement  among  home  and  foreign 
educators  in  regard  to  theories,  but  widely  different  opinions 
about  their  practical  application.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
effort  to  discuss  methods  and  results  in  a  way  that  would  help 
the  teachers  present.  It  is  true  some  speakers  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Congress  in  reiterating  theories  that  have  been  (as 
one  of  their  critics  remarked)  “the  common  property  of  pro¬ 
gressive  educators  ever  since  the  time  of  Comenius”;  but 
there  were  many  others  who  tried  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matters  discussed,  and  to  tell,  not  merely  what  they  would 
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like  to  do  in  their  schools,  but  what  they  had  already  done 
and  why.  It  is  only  by  the  presentation  of  actual  results, 
carefully  interpreted,  that  the  real  value  of  any  system  can  be 
shown.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  in  this  section 
was  started  by  two  papers  dealing  with  the  systems  of  manual 
training  identified  with  Sweden  and  Russia  respectively.  It 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  each  by  the  supporters 
of  the  other,  and  a  conviction  that  the  most  successful  system 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  both  Russian 
and  Swedish.  The  American  delegates  felt  so  strongly  the 
need  for  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  profitable  sessions  that 
they  took  steps  to  form  a  National  Organization  of  Manual 
Training  Teachers,  whose  aim  should  be  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  the  teachers  in  this  field  of  work  to  make  frequent 
comparisons  between  their  own  methods  and  results  and  those 
obtained  in  other  American  schools.  They  would  thus  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in  many  different  schools, 
and  to  work  out,  more  quickly  and  surely,  the  system  of  Man¬ 
ual  Training  best  adapted  to  American  conditions.  The 
Society  would  aim,  also,  to  provide  a  more  adequate  training 
for  the  teachers  of  this  subject  which  is  so  rapidly  gaining  a 
place  in  public  school  systems. 

The  question  “What  Should  the  Public  Schools  Teach?  ” 
was  vigorously  debated  before  the  Section  of  General  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  held  by  nearly  every  speaker  that  the  three  R’s, 
although  always  necessary,  are  not  enough;  and  that  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  other  forms  of  school-work 
intended  to  develop,  equally,  the  three  H’s — head,  heart, 
and  hand. 

The  Section  for  Technological  Instruction  held  some  very 
interesting  sessions.  The  educational  value  of  technical  train¬ 
ing  in  workshop  and  laboratory,  and  of  the  various  subjects 
studied  in  advanced  scientific  and  engineering  courses,  was 
ably  discussed.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  a  comparison 
of  courses  which  prepare  the  student  to  enter  into  active 
professional  work  at  graduation,  with  those  which  give  him 
more  command  of  the  theoretical  subjects  and  less  of  the 
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actual  work  that  enters  into  early  professional  life.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  seemed  to  favor  shop  and  laboratory  practice  as 
far  as  it  contributes  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  practical  details 
of  professional  work,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such 
practice  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  mechan- 
ical  or  technical  expertness.  The  relation  of  culture-courses 
to  the  curricula  of  Schools  of  Technology  was  also  touched 
upon.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  every  course  of  pro¬ 
fessional  study  should  include  enough  work  in  literature  and 
the  social  sciences  to  give  breadth  and  balance  to  the  student 
who  pursues  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  Section  for  Higher  Education 
attracted  a  large  number  of  college  presidents  and  professors, 
many  of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  They  discussed 
some  of  the  important  problems  of  college  and  university 
work  for  men  and  women,  and  then  in  turn  considered  the 
“relations  of  higher  education  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
culture,  and  civilization.”  There  was  shown,  throughout,  a 
breadth  and  toleration  that  might  well  inspire  on  all  sides 
renewed  confidence  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  present  tendency  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  university 
influence  was  discussed  at  length.  Each  of  the  three  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  this  movement — Social  Settlements,  Chautau- 
quan  Education,  and  University  Extension  proper — was 
assigned  to  a  separate  congress. 

Social  Settlements  (which  have  been  made  in  most  instances 
by  college  men  and  women)  were  considered  both  historically 
and  philosophically.  The  experience  gained  by  years  of  work 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America  was  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  standpoint- of  the  college,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
settlement  itself,  and  the  influence  for  good  which  the  move¬ 
ment  has  already  exerted  on  social  and  economic  conditions 
was  clearly  set  forth. 

Another  form  of  extending  the  benefits  of  broad  culture, 
was  discussed  in  the  Congress  on  Chautauquan  Education.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  in  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed 
since  this  movement  started,  it  has  had  a  constantly  increasing 
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influence:  through  the  Assemblies  held  each  summer,  the 
reading  circles  organized  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  correspondence 
teaching  which  enables  individual  students,  anywhere,  to  study 
under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  best  university  instructors. 
There  was  shown  in  the  meetings  of  this  section  a  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Chautauquan  leaders  that  indicated  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 

The  third  form, University  Extension  proper,  was  represented 
by  some  of  the  organizers  and  teachers  who  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  work  ever  since  it  began  in  England,  in  1873; 
and  also  by  many  of  the  university  men  who  have  been 
successful  during  the  last  three  years  in  launching  the  work  in 
America.  It  was  shown  that  the  Extension  movement  had  its 
origin  in  a  call  from  people  who  wanted  the  advantages  of 
university  teaching,  but  could  not  go  to  the  university ;  that 
at  first  individual  professors  went  out  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  that  soon  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  they 
belonged,  saw  the  value  of  the  work  they  were  doing,  and 
adopted  the  plan  officially.  The  movement  spread  rapidly,  till 
now  it  has  attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  many  of  the 
best  institutions  of  England  and  America,  and  is  making  some 
progress  on  the  Continent.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  methods  of  University  Extension  were,  in  every  case, 
devised  by  lecturers  to  overcome  difficulties  actually  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  work — the  class,  to  answer  questions  that  were 
naturally  suggested  by  the  lecture;  the  syllabus,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  audience  a  careful  summary  prepared  by  the 
lecturer  himself ;  the  weekly  exercise,  to  help  both  teacher  and 
student  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  their  work;  and  the  trav¬ 
eling  library,  to  enable  students  to  read  between  lectures  a  few 
of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

There  was  also  a  presentation  of  the  Extension  class-work, 
in  which  university  subjects  may  be  studied  in  absentia  by  the 
classroom  methods  actually  used  in  the  university.  This  work, 
usually  done  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday,  is  intended  to 
help  earnest  students  who,  although  unable  to  go  into  resi- 
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dence  at  the  university,  desire  to  do  the  regular  work  for  a 
degree,  or  to  do  continuous,  systematic  work  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  study.  The  speakers  were  of  the  opinion  that  when 
it  is  fully  understood  that  this  is  possible,  and  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  this  work  need  not  be  in  any  way  inferior 
to  that  of  work  done  in  residence,  a  great  widening  of  univer¬ 
sity  influence  may  be  expected. 

The  student  side  of  school  and  college  life  was  brought 
forward  in  three  special  congresses:  one  containing  a  large 
number  of  representative  youth  (between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one)  who  listened  to  addresses  from  many  well- 
known  authors  and  speakers;  another  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  Greek-letter  fraternities,  and  who, 
therefore,  devoted  their  sessions  to  a  discussion  of  fraternity 
questions;  and  a  third,  whose  delegates  were  students  who 
came  from  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  talk  about  inter-university  student  relations. 

In  most  of  the  sections  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  value 
of  cultivating  the  aesthetic  sense.  Form-study,  color-drawing, 
and  clay-modeling  were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  was  shown  that  in  attaining  the  real  object  of  education, 
the  formation  of  character,  there  are  no  more  important  aids 
than  the  studies  which  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
train  the  eye  to  perceive,  and  the  hand  to  reproduce,  its  forms. 

One  feature  of  the  congresses  which  attracted  strongly  the 
attention  of  everybody  present,  and  especially  of  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  was  the  important  part  taken  by  women.  Women  helped 
to  organize  the  congresses,  they  presided  at  meetings,  and 
introduced  the  men;  they  made  addresses  and  took  part  in 
discussions;  they  constituted  a  majority  in  the  audiences  and 
in  many  ways  they  demonstrated  that  not  sex,  but  the  ability 
to  think  and  to  do,  should  determine  who  should  be  chosen 
as  leaders. 

In  special  sessions  the  various  aspects  of  business  education 
were  discussed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  active  business  or 
professional  man  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  teacher.  After 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  men  and  women 
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trained  in  the  methods  used  in  business  and  comnaercial  trans¬ 
actions,  the  speakers  showed  how  successful  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  are  in  their  efforts  to  give  such  a  training.  They 
agreed  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  prescribe  rigid  requirements 
for  entrance,  long  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  study  of 
numerous  collateral  branches,  since  the  primary  aim  of  their 
work  is  to  give,  not  a  broad  education,  but  simply  a  thorough 
business  training. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  congresses  was  the 
large  gathering  of  deaf  mutes.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  discuss  questions  of  common 
interest.  They  held  several  sessions,  at  which  those  who 
addressed  them  did  not  utter  a  sound,  and  yet  were  so  elo¬ 
quent  in  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures  that  it  was  almost 
possible  for  the  uninitiated  to  understand  them.  They  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  sections  other  than  their 
own ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  large  numbers  of  them 
attend  meetings  with  an  interpreter,  who  rapidly  translated  the 
remarks  of  each  speaker  into  the  silent  but  expressive  sign 
language.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  and 
to  appreciate  fully  the  rare  treat  afforded  by  the  congresses. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  time,  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  congresses.  Even  that 
would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  it  did  not  refer  to  the  strong 
desire  expressed  by  many  of  the  speakers  to  have  all  of  the 
different  departments  of  school-work  thoroughly  co-ordinated. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  every  section 
that,  in  order  to  help  pupils  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  years 
they  spend  in  school,  teachers  of  all  grades  should  act  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  that,  instead  of  isolating  each  segment  of  the 
complete  circle  which  represents  a  rounded  education,  they 
should  weld  them  all  together  more  firmly.  Indeed,  it  was 
shown  in  many  ways  that  the  leaders  present  believed  that  a 
school  system  in  order  to  be  efficient  must  be  a  unit. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty  * 

James  Bryce  in  the  “Contemporary  Review” 

“In  Britain,  as  in  most  countries,  each  step  in  the  extension 
of  popular  education  has  been  due  to  some  antecedent  politi¬ 
cal  change.  Men  have  not  received  the  franchise  because 
they  had  been  already  sufficiently  instructed  to  exercise  it,  but 
have  been  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction  after  the 
franchise  had  been  given,  partly  because  they  used  their  new 
power  to  demand  those  means,  partly  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  education  of  the  citizens  had  become  more  directly  and 
pressingly  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  was  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Household  Suffrage  in  the  bor¬ 
oughs  by  the  Act  of  1867  that  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  delivered  his 
famous  counsel,  ‘Educate  your  masters.’  It  was  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  that  Act  that  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1868  passed 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  In  1884  and  1885  we 
had  in  the  County  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Acts  two  still 
more  sweeping  measures  of  Parliamentary  reform,  by  which 
government  of  the  country  was  fully,  and  as  all  are  agreed, 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  That  great  change  has  been  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  by  a  general  stirring  of  the  popular  mind,  by  a 
desire  to  use  the  power  thus  gained  to  carry  sweeping  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  and  effect  large  changes  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere.  Here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  air  is  now  full 
of  new  schemes.  Efforts  are  made  in  all  directions;  cries  are 
heard  from  all  quarters.  The  need  for  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment  among  the  voters  who  have  become  the  rulers  is  even 
clearer  and  stronger  than  it  was  in  1870. 

“Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  whose  phrase  became 
famous  as  the  expression  of  what  everyone  had  begun  to  feel, 
was  of  all  the  British  statesmen  who  have  had  to  deal  with  educa- 

'  Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  to  the  London  Association  of  Head  Masters 
of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  December,  1892. 
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tion,  the  one  who,  despite  his  literary  culture  and  his  brilliant 
natural  gifts,  took  the  narrowest  views  of  what  education  ought 
to  be  and  might  effect.  His  Revised  Code  did  much  to  tie  the 
teacher  down  to  merely  elementary  subjects  and  to  deprive 
him  of  due  opportunities  to  train  and  widen  the  pupils’  minds, 
and  of  the  motives  likely  to  stimulate  him  to  use  those  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  the  kind  of  training  that  would  help  him  to  bear 
his  part  in  governing  it  made  no  provision.  To  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  became  nearly  the  whole  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  function ;  and  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  schools 
have  reverted  to  that  larger  and  freer,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
large  and  free,  system  under  which  they  are  now  at  work.  It 
was  a  grave  error  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  instruments  of  education,  reading  and  writing,  and  to 
neglect  the  objects  they  were  to  serve.  Reading  and  writing 
are  no  more  education  than  the  lane  that  leads  into  a  field  is 
the  field  itself ;  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  feed  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  flints  of  the  lane  as  send  children  away  from 
school  and  hold  them  to  have  been  prepared  for  their  life’s 
work  with  the  mere  possession  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is 
not  the  power  of  reading  that  makes  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  so  much  as  the  being  taught  what  to 
read  and  how  to  read,  that  is,  having  acquired  the  taste  for 
reading  and  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what  is  read.  More 
and  more  is  it  our  task  to-day  not  to  be  content  with  having 
built  schools,  and  gathered  children  into  them,  and  com¬ 
pelled  their  attendance  by  law  and  relieved  the  parents  from 
the  payments  of  fees,  but  to  widen  the  scope  and  deepen  the 
grasp  of  the  teaching  given,  leading  the  child  to  love  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  forming  in  it  wholesome  tastes  and  high  feelings. 
It  is  of  one  such  kind  of  knowledge  and  one  such  group  of 
feelings  that  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to-day — that  which 
touches  the  relation  to  the  community  of  the  child  who  is  to 
grow  up  into  a  governing  citizen.  But  before  we  inquire  how 
civic  duty  is  to  be  taught,  let  us  attempt  to  determine  what 
civic  duty  means. 

“The  French  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  word  civisme,  for 
which  there  is  no  precise  English  equivalent,  since  ‘patriot¬ 
ism,’  as  we  shall  see  presently,  has  received  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  sense.  Civisme  is  taken  to  include  all  the  qualities  which 
make  up  the  good  citizen — the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty, 
respect  for  right  and  justice,  attachment  to  the  family  and  the 
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community.  This  is  perhaps  not  too  wide  an  extension  to 
give  to  civic  duty,  at  least  in  a  free  country,  where  the  love 
of  liberty  is  no  less  essential  than  the  respect  for  constituted 
order.  Or  we  may  describe  it  as  one  aspect  or  side — the 
domestic  side — of  the  love  of  country,  a  virtue  generally 
thought  of  as  displaying  itself  in  services  rendered  to,  and 
sacrifices  made  for,  one’s  fatherland  in  struggles  against  exter¬ 
nal  enemies,  but  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  cover  the 
devotion  to  all  that  can  subserve  her  inner  welfare.  To  desire 
that  the  State  we  belong  to  shall  be  not  only  strong  against 
other  Powers,  but  also  well  and  wisely  governed,  and  therefore 
peaceful  and  contented,  to  fit  ourselves  for  rendering  to  her 
such  service  as  our  capacities  permit,  to  be  always  ready  to 
render  this  service,  even  to  our  own  hurt  and  loss — this  is  a 
form  of  patriotism  less  romantic  and  striking  than  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  a  tyrant,  or  such  a  self-chosen  death  as  that  of  Publius 
Decius  or  Arnold  von  Winkelried ;  but  it  springs  from  the 
same  feelings,  and  it  goes  as  truly  in  its  degree  to  build  up 
the  fabric  of  national  greatness. 

“This  home  side  of  patriotism,  this  sober  and  quiet  sense  of 
what  a  man  owes  to  the  community  into  which  he  is  born,  and 
which  he  helps  to  govern,  has  been  found  specially  hard  to 
maintain  in  modern  times  and  in  large  countries.  It  suffers 
from  three  difficulties.  One  is  the  size  of  our  modern  States. 
In  small  city  republics,,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of 
the  Italian  Middle  Ages,  every  citizen  felt  that  he  counted  for 
something,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  community  were  his 
own.  When  a  riot  occurred  half  the  citizens  might  swarm  out 
into  the  streets.  When  a  battle  was  fought  the  slaughter  of 
a  thousand  men  might  mean  ruin  or  the  loss  of  independence. 
The  individual  associated  himself  heartily  with  all  that  befell 
the  State,  and  could  perceive  the  results  of  his  own  personal 
effort.  Now,  in  a  vast  population  like  ours,  the  individual 
feels  swallowed  up  and  obliterated,  so  that  his  own  action 
seems  too  small  a  unit  in  the  sum  of  national  action  to  be 
worth  regarding.  It  is  like  the  difference  between  giving  a 
vote  in  a  representative  assembly,  where  you  are  one  of  670, 
or  perhaps  of  only  356  persons,  and  giving  a  vote  at  a  general 
election,  where  you  are  one  of  six  millions.  Another  difficulty 
springs  from  the  peaceful  life  which  Englishmen  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  fortunately  now  able  to  lead.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  the  methods  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
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to  show  our  devotion  to  the  State.  The  citizen  of  Sparta,  or 
the  peasant  of  Schwytz,  who  went  out  to  repel  the  invader, 
went  under  circumstances  which  touched  his  imagination  and 
raised  his  emotion  to  the  highest  point.  In  the  days  when 
the  safety  of  England  was  threatened,  the  achievements  of 
Drake  at  sea,  the  chivalric  gallantry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at 
Zutphen,  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  in  every  English  heart. 
To  us,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be  worth  regarding,  such  a 
stimulus  is  seldom  applied.  What  can  be  less  romantic,  and 
to  the  outward  eye  and  ordinary  apprehension  less  inspiring 
than  the  methods  of  our  elections — meetings  of  committees 
and  selections  of  candidates,  platform  harangues,  and  huntings 
up  of  careless  voters,  and  marking  crosses  on  bits  of  paper  in 
hideous  polling  booths,  with  sawdust-sprinkled  floors?  Even 
the  civic  strife  in  Parliaments  and  County  Councils,  exciting 
as  it  often  is,  wants  the  elements  which  still  dazzle  imagination 
from  the  conflicts  of  fleets  and  armies  of  the  past.  The  third 
difficulty  springs  from  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit  tends 
to  overlay,  if  not  to  supersede,  national  spirit  in  those  self- 
governing  countries  whose  politics  are  worked  by  parties.  To 
the  ordinary  citizen,  participation  in  the  govermnent  of  his 
country  appears  in  the  form  of  giving  a  vote.  His  vote  must 
be  given  for  a  party  candidate ;  his  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
carrying  his  party  ticket.  Each  party  necessarily  identifies  its 
programme  and  its  leaders  with  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  each 
seeks  to  represent  its  opponents  as  enemies,  even  if  it  may 
charitably  admit  them  to  be  rather  ignorant  than  malevolent, 
still,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  care  most  about  public  affairs 
arc  the  most  active  and  earnest  party  men ;  and  thus  the  idea 
of  devotion  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  a  national  ideal, 
higher  and  more  enduring  than  any  which  party  can  present, 
is  apt  to  be  obscured  and  forgotten.  We  all  admit  in  words 
that  party  and  its  organization  are  only  means  by  which  to 
secure  good  government,  but,  as  usually  happens,  the  means 
so  much  absorb  our  energies  that  the  end  is  apt  to  slip  alto¬ 
gether  from  our  view.  These  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of 
civic  duty  are  all  obvious,  so  obvious  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
repeat  them  to  you  were  it  not  the  case  that  some  truths,  just 
because  they  have  passed  into  truisms,  have  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  truths.  They  are  obstacles  which  will  not  disappear  as 
time  goes  on,  and  party  organization  becomes  more  perfect. 
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All  we  can  do  is  to  exhort  ourselves  and  one  another  to  feel 
the  growing  greatness  of  the  interests  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  to  remember  that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less  virtue 
because  she  appears  to-day  in  sober  gray,  and  no  longer  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  military  heroism.  Even  at  Trafalgar 
there  was  many  a  powder-monkey  running  to  and  fro  between 
decks  who  saw  nothing  and  knew  little  of  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  but  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  the  signal  of  the 
morning. 

“You  may  ask  me  in  what  the  habits  of  civic  duty  consist 
which  the  schoolmaster  may  seek  to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by 
what  methods  he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for  one’s  country 
as  a  whole.  To  place  one’s  country’s  interest,  when  one 
knows  it,  above  party  feeling,  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be  willing  to  take  trouble, 
personal  and  even  tedious  trouble,  for  the  well-governing  of 
every  public  community  one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the 
methods  of  forming  these  habits  are  two,  methods  which  of 
course  cannot  in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  go  hand 
in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regarding  the  institutions 
of  the  country — knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  citi¬ 
zen  to  comprehend  their  working — and  the  inspiring  of  a  love 
for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that  makes  its  true  great¬ 
ness,  a  desire  to  join  in  serving  it. 

“In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon  practical  ground, 
and  feel  some  diffidence  in  making  suggestions  to  those  who 
may,  as  practical  teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than  I 
can  myself  what  it  is  possible  to  effect  under  the  pressure  of 
many  competing  subjects  and  with  children,  most  of  whom 
leave  school  before  fourteen.  The  outline  of  such  a  course  of 
instruction  as  I  am  contemplating  would  be  something  like 
the  following.  It  is,  and  must  be,  an  outline  which  includes 
only  the  elements  of  the  subject,  but  you  will  not  fail  to 
remember  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
being  elementary  and  being  superficial. 

“The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many  details,  or  to 
enter  upon  difficult  and  disputed  questions.  But  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  whatever  is  given  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  so  taken  into  the  learner’s  mind  as  to  become  thenceforth 
a  part  of  it.  That  abstract  ideas  and  technical  expressions 
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ought  to  be  avoided  goes  without  saying.  This,  however, 
must  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the 
law.  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable 
logical  definitions  of  these  terms ;  that  is  a  task  which  still 
employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted  is  that  he  should  grasp 
the  idea,  first,  of  a  community — a  community  inhabiting  a 
country,  united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion,  mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of  certain  common 
ends;  next,  of  the  law  as  that  which  regulates  and  keeps 
order  in  this  community;  next  of  public  officers,  great  and 
small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  us  obey  the  law,  while  they  also  obey  it  them¬ 
selves.  With  these  conceptions  in  his  mind,  the  pupil  may 
be  led  to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  being 
referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applying  to  the  nation  of 
to-day  what  he  has  doubtless  already  learned  from  his  manual 
of  British  history.  The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament  are 
already  familiar  to  him ;  it  may  therefore  be  explained  to  him 
what  is  the  place  and  what  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
what  the  powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  it  makes  laws,  of  what 
parts  it  is  composed,  how  it  is  chosen.  Thus  he  comes  to 
elections,  and  sees  how  the  people,  through  the  representa¬ 
tives  whom  they  choose,  are  ultimately  the  law-making  power. 
By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  for  us,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  post  office,  the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the  police  and  the 
schools,  though  established  by  law,  are  managed  by  local 
authorities,  he  will  pass  into  the  field  of  local  government, 
and  will  hear  about  school  boards,  town  or  county  councils, 
magistrates  and  justices,  and  persons  who  administer  the  poor 
law.  Not  that  the  whole  of  this  complex  machinery  need  be 
explained,  still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  carry 
it  in  his  memory,  though  he  certainly  ought  to  have  some 
short  and  simple  book  so  stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be 
able  readily  to  ascertain  any  particular  point.  What  is  really 
of  consequence  is  that  he  should  understand  in  a  general  way 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  in  which  the 
people  exercise  their  power  through  their  representatives  and 
their  officers,  what  the  duty  of  the  officer  is,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  law,  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will  of  the 
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majority,  and  the  officers,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of 
the  law,  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  Here  again  history  may 
come  in,  and  the  learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  people  to  contend  against  their  rulers 
for  the  right  of  making  the  law,  and  to  resist  the  officer, 
because  he  was  the  minister  of  tyranny ;  as  he  may  also  be 
told  of  countries  where  to-day  free  government  does  not  exist, 
and  where  in  consequence  the  officer  has  neither  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  citizen  nor  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and  in 
every  similar  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  Liberty  with  its 
rights,  which  also  involve  duties,  and  of  Order  with  its  duties, 
which  also  involve  rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  familiar 
and  so  uncontroversial  that  no  suspicion  of  partisanship  ought 
to  attach  to  his  explanations.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  work  of  the  instructor,  if  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  one  way,  because  he  has  to  explain  the  complications 
of  a  federal  system,  and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  is 
in  another  way  easier,  because  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  government  are  set  forth  explicitly  in  public  documents, 
whose  authoritative  language  he  may  employ.  The  American 
scheme  of  government  is  intricate,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also 
symmetrical,  and  offers  comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts 
between  the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with  which  our 
British  monarchical  arrangements  are  replete,  and  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  young  people  comprehend. 

“It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions  that  the  topics 
I  have  outlined  for  treatment  are  in  no  small  degree  abstract, 
and  therefore  above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen.  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  a 
somewhat  abstract  form.  But  they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course 
they  ought  all  to  receive,  concrete  treatment.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman  and  the  soldier 
whom  he  sees,  from  the  workhouse  and  the  school  inspector, 
from  the  election  of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  Legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American  boy,  he  will  see 
pretty  often,  and  about  which,  if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is 
likely  to  have  heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
about  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher 
either  of  geography  or  of  history,  or  of  elementary  politics. 
An  ounce  of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of  facts 
gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation  profits  little  till  the 
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teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against  details  by 
adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the  system  of  government 
gives  some  foothold  of  actual  personal  knowledge  to  the 
pupil,  that  detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made  the 
starting  point  from  which  general  facts  are  to  be  illustrated 
and  explained.  Above  all,  let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied 
with  the  pupil’s  giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every  good 
teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to  him ;  but  in  topics  which 
our  books  treat  in  an  abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in 
mere  phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good  teacher. 

“That  current  history — i.  e.,  the  political  events  of  the  day, 
and  newspapers  their  record,  a  record  perhaps  more  vivacious 
than  exact,  but  still  the  best  we  have — must  be  used  to  make 
the  facts  and  principles  of  government  real  to  the  pupil,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  enforcing.  But  I  cannot  leave  untouched  the 
question  how  far  the  teaching  of  elementary  politics  ought  to 
be  treated  historically ;  that  is  to  say,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  the  country  itself. 

“Now  history  is  of  all  the  subjects  which  schools  attempt 
to  handle  perhaps  the  worst  taught.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  in  the  suspicion  of  political  partiality  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  attach  to  the  teacher,  for  a  sensible  and  careful  man 
can  easily  avoid  any  such  suspicion.  Even  if  he  has  to 
explain  to  American  children  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  Civil  War,  or  to  English  children  the  struggle  over  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  little  common  sense  and  fairness  will  enable 
him  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  It  is  only  where  religion 
comes  in,  as  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James  II.,  that  he 
has  need  to  walk  warily.  No;  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
history  lie  deeper.  To  know  a  multitude  of  facts  and  names 
and  dates  is  not  to  know  history,  and  the  schoolmaster  may 
have  all  that  the  manual  contains  at  his  fingers’  ends  and  yet 
be  quite  unable  to  give  the  pupils  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  nature  and  significance  of  the  events  it  mentions,  unable 
to  help  them  to  realize  the  differences  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  A  man  may  teach  geometry  tolerably  well  if 
he  has  a  clear  head  and  knows  thoroughly  so  much  as  is  con- 
tained  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  or  some  corresponding 
text-book.  So  one  who  understands  the  general  principles 
of  grammar  may  give  sufficient  elementary  instruction  in  a 
language  though  he  has  not  gone  far  in  it  himself,  and  has  no 
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large  mastery  of  words  or  idioms.  Many  a  governess  who 
could  not  write  a  piece  of  Latin  or  French  prose  is  competent 
to  bring  children  up  to  her  own  point  of  knowledge.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
But  to  teach  history  a  man  must  be  a  historian — that  is  to  say, 
must  understand  the  methods  of  history,  must  have  the  power 
of  realizing  the  dead  past  as  a  living  present,  must,  in  fact, 
have  a  touch  of  imagination  as  well  as  a  vastly  i.irger  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  than  he  will  attempt  to  pile  upon  the 
memory  of  his  class.  Considering  how  unsatisfactory  is  the 
provision  now  made  for  the  education,  in  history  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  cognate  thereto,  of  the  elementary  teachers  themselves 
in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  can¬ 
not  expect  these  attainments  to  abound  among  them,  and 
cannot  therefore  look  for  much  successful  teaching  of  history. 
Their  want  of  success  is  not  their  fault,  but  due  partly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  enter  their  profession,  partly  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Hence,  while  heartily 
desiring  to  see  history  better  taught,  and  to  see  it  used  to 
illustrate  elementary  politics,  I  look  upon  the  latter  subject  as 
really  an  easier  one  than  the  former,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
to  deserve  an  independent  place  in  the  curriculum.  This 
place  it  does  now  find  in  Switzerland,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  many  States  of  the 
American  Union.  We  may  be  told  that  in  England  no  room 
has  been  left  for  it  in  the  codes  and  schemes  of  study  which 
now  regulate  our  elementary  schools.  If  so,  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  schemes,  for  the  subject  is  not  less  essential 
than  most  of  those  which  the  schemes  now  include,  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  is  not  more  difficult  for  boys 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  have  known  instances  where 
children  even  of  nine  or  ten  have  so  profited  by  the  talk  of 
their  elders  as  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  political 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  As  respects  those  who  leave  school 
before  thirteen,  we  may  point  to  the  constantly  expanding 
evening  and  continuation  schools,  places  for  which  the  subject 
is  eminently  suited.  But  it  is  not  only  in  elementary  schools 
that  the  need  for  introducing  the  subject  exists.  Boys  leave 
our  so-called  ‘secondary’  schools  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or 
eighteen,  leave  even  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  costly 
schools  in  the  country,  having  received  no  regular  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  working  of  the  British  Constitution, 
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much  less  in  their  own  system  of  local  government  wherein 
many  of  them  as  local  magnates  are  soon  called  upon  to  take 
part.  It  is  otherwise  in  Switzerland,  otherwise  in  the  United 
States,  where  I  fancy  no  boy  passes  through  a  high  school 
without  having  been  taught  something  about  the  constitution 
of  his  country  and  perhaps  of  his  State  also. 

“I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  occasions  will  often  present 
themselves  in  which  lessons  of  direct  practical  value  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  matters  may  be  given  to  advanced  classes. 
When  poor  law  administration  is  mentioned,  the  principles 
that  ought  to  guide  it  may  be  explained;  when  school  boards 
and  municipal  authorities  are  described,  the  reasons  why  the 
State  deals  with  education  and  the  functions  which  municipal¬ 
ities  may  discharge  for  the  general  good  of  the  community 
may  be  touched,  stating  of  course  the  views  on  both  sides 
where  the  points  are  debatable.  Thus  much  may  be  done  to 
set  the  young  citizen  to  think  in  a  reasonable  way  about  our 
present  problems  in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  to  save 
him  from  the  danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  mere  abstract 
ideas  and  phrases,  than  which  nothing  is  more  mischievous  in 
a  democracy. 

“So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  instruction.  I  come  now  to 
the  other  and  not  less  important  side  of  the  matter — the 
means  of  stimulating  interest  in  public  affairs  and  inspiring 
the  sense  of  civic  duty.  Here  we  may  depend,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  natural  play  of  imagination  and  emotion  so 
soon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  knowledge  has  been  supplied. 
No  rightly  constituted  mind  can  help  feeling  some  pride  in 
the  constitution  of  his  country  and  in  her  greatness,  some 
interest  in  the  vast  issues  which  its  representative  bodies  and 
executive  authorities  have  to  deal  with.  The  more  that 
knowledge  can  be  combined  with  whatever  tends  to  touch 
imagination  and  emotion,  the  better  will  the  knowledge  be 
remembered  and  the  more  powerfully  will  it  work  in  forming 
the  character.  Hence  the  value  of  two  kinds  of  reading :  his¬ 
torical  passages  relating  to  great  or  striking  persons  or  events, 
and  pieces  of  poetry.  The  difficulties  that  attach  to  the 
systematic  teaching  of  history  do  not  attach  to  the  reading  of 
historical  matter,  whereof  the  more  a  boy  reads  the  better. 
If  well  written  historical  narratives,  fresh,  simple,  dramatic, 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  from  ten  years  onward,  given 
to  them  not  as  task  books  but  as  books  to  read  for  their  own 
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pleasure,  not  only  would  a  good  deal  of  historical  knowledge 
be  acquired,  but  a  taste  would  often  be  formed  which  would 
last  on  into  manhood.  Though  the  boy,  however,  ought  to 
be  tempted  to  read  for  his  own  pleasure  much  more  than 
could  be  read  in  class,  a  skillful  teacher  will  make  a  great  use 
of  class  reading,  and  will,  by  his  explanations  and  familiar  talk 
over  the  book,  be  able  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil,  setting  him  to  think  about  what  he  is  reading — the 
habit  without  which  reading  profits  little  to  any  of  us. 

“  Next,  as  to  poetry,  which  may  do  as  much  to  form  a 
patriotic  temper  as  even  the  records  of  great  deeds  in  history'. 
For  a  country  with  two  such  histories  as  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  have,  and  for  a  country  with  a  poetry  even  more  glorious 
than  its  history,  a  people  whose  long  succession  of  great  poets 
no  other  people  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world  can  rival,  it  is 
strange  that  so  comparatively  little  of  our  best  poetry  should 
run  in  a  historical  and  patriotic  channel.  No  poet  has  yet 
given  to  Britain  her  sixth  book  of  the  ./Eneid.  There  are 
some  plays  of  Shakspere,  such  as  King  John  and  Kmg  Henry 
V.,  though  these  are  rather  above  the  interest  of  boys  of 
thirteen;  there  are  several  sonnets  of  Milton  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  not  forgetting  Andrew  Marvell  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  a  few  stray  bits  out  of  Dryden,  an  ode  of  Addi¬ 
son’s,  and  another  of  Gray’s;  there  are  passages  in  Cowper 
and  Scott,  a  very  few  noble  lyrics  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
several  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  some  splendid  ballads  of 
Tennyson,  foremost  among  them  the  tremendous  poem  of 
‘The  Revenge,’  together  with  some  beautiful  meditative 
pieces,  such  as  ‘Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights,’  and 
‘Love  thou  thy  Land.’ 

“This  list  contains  many  gems,  but  it  is,  after  all,  compared 
with  the  volume  of  English  poetty,  a  short  list,  which  even 
the  inclusion  of  the  work  of  less  eminent  singers,  such  as 
Wolfe’s  ‘Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,’  Macaulay’s  ‘Armada,’  and 
a  few  of  Dibdin’s  songs,  would  not  greatly  swell.  Short  as  it 
is,  however,  we  do  not  make  half  the  use  of  it  that  we  ought. 
Good  poetry  is  the  most  pervading  stimulus  which  literature 
can  apply  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young:  to  carry  it 
in  memory  is  a  perennial  joy,  to  love  it  is  to  have  received  the 
best  gift  education  can  bestow.  So  as  to  poetry  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  imaginative  mind  transfigures  history  into  patri¬ 
otism.  When  it  reads  of  a  great  event  it  dilates  with  the 
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sense  of  what  that  event  has  wrought.  When  it  sees  the  spot 
where  some  great  deed  was  done  it  is  roused  to  emulate  the 
spirit  of  those  who  did  it,  and  feels  like  Browning  in  the 
famous  lines  on  the  evening  view  of  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Gibraltar:  ‘Here  and  here  did  England  help  me,  how  can  I 
help  England?  say!’ 

“The  mention  of  Trafalgar  reminds  me  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  an  eminent  American  man  of  letters  that 
England  has  begun  to  forget  her  heroes  and  grow  cold  in  her 
recollection  of  past  exploits.  Forty  years  ago,  he  says,  men 
were  stirred  by  the  name  of  Nelson;  now,  a  reference  to  him 
meets  with  no  response.  Is  this  so?  Are  we  really  ceasing 
to  be  patriotic?  Has  the  vaster  size  of  the  population  made 
each  man  feel  his  share  less?  or  has  long  continued  peace 
destroyed  the  interest  in  warlike  prowess?  or  have  the  leading 
minds  begun  to  be  merely  cosmopolitan?  or  are  we  too  fully 
occupied  with  social  changes,  too  sorely  distracted  with  the 
strife  of  labor  and  capital,  to  reverence  the  old  ideals?  So 
much  at  any  rate  may  be  said,  that  in  England  the  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  national  history  is  less  than  in  most  of 
the  free  countries.  It  is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
Republic  has  to  be  sure  no  large  store  of  patriotic  poetry,  even 
a  smaller  store  (of  indisputable  merit)  than  England  has 
produced  since  1776,  some  few  poems  of  Whittier — the  ballad 
of  ‘Barbara  Frietchie’  perhaps  the  best — Bryant  and  Longfel¬ 
low,  with  stray  pieces  from  less  familiar  names.  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  has  taken  no  hold  of  the  people,  and  Lowell’s  Muse, 
thoughtful  and  dignified  and  morally  impressive  as  she  is, 
seldom  soars  into  the  region  of  pure  poetry.  But  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War,  and  even  in  eminent  statesmen,  such 
as  Jefferson,  Clay,  and  Webster,  is  far  more  generally  diffused 
than  any  similar  feeling  in  England,  where  both  intelligent 
patriotism  and  historical  curiosity  are  almost  confined  to  the 
small  well-educated  class.  Among  the  Nonconformists  there 
still  lingers  a  warm  though  (as  it  would  seem)  steadily  cooling 
feeling  for  the  Puritan  heroes  and  divines  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  But  with  this  exception,  the  middle  class,  scarcely 
less  than  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  the  city  artisan,  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  This  is  less  true  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  within  the  British  Isles.  In  Ireland  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  country  have  endeared  to  the  people  names  like 
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those  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and  O’Connell.  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  fortunate  in  having  two  national  heroes  who  be¬ 
long  to  such  remote  times  as  to  be  fit  subjects  for  legend,  while 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  produced,  in  the  Covenanters, 
another  set  of  striking  figures,  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  forgotten.  Scotland  was,  moreover,  favored  a 
century  ago,  with  two  great  literary  artists  who,  the  one  by 
his  songs  and  the  other  by  his  prose  romances  no  less  than  by 
his  poetry,  made  her  history,  the  history  of  a  small,  a  poor, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  rude  nation,  glow  with  a  light  that  will 
last  for  ages  to  come.  Thus,  even  to-day,  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
Bothwell  Bridge  and  Culloden,  are  more  vividly  present  even 
to  the  peasant  of  Scotland  than  Harold  (son  of  Godwin)  or 
Hampden  and  Blake,  than  Agincourt  or  Fontenoy,  or  perhaps 
even  Salamanca  and  the  Nile,  are  to  the  average  Englishman. 
Scenery  no  doubt  counts  for  something.  In  a  small  country 
with  striking  natural  features,  historical  events  become  more 
closely  associated  with  the  visual  impressions  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  There  is  no  place -in  England  playing  the  same  part 
in  English  history  as  Stirling  Castle  and  its  neighborhood  play 
in  Scotch  history.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  Switzerland,  a 
country  whose  people  know  their  own  history  better  and  love 
it  more  intensely  than  probably  any  other  people  in  the  world 
know  or  love  theirs.  The  majestic  mountain  masses  and  nar¬ 
row  gorges  of  the  older  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  not  only 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  enabling  a  very  small  and  once 
a  very  obscure  people  to  conquer  independence  from  powerful 
feudal  lords  and  to  maintain  it  ever  since,  except  for  one  brief 
interval,  in  the  face  of  the  great  military  monarchies  which 
surround  it,  but  have  also  fostered  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
natives  by  reminding  them  daily  of  the  conflicts  whereby  their 
freedom  was  achieved.  Like  the  Psalmist,  they  can  say,  T 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  aid.’ 
Just  as  in  little  Greece  and  Latium,  one  moves  about  with  a 
constant  sense  of  tiny  republics  on  every  fortified  hilltop  and 
of  armies  traversing  every  valley,  just  as  in  little  Scotland  one 
passes  on  the  railway  from  Blair  Athol  to  Berwick-on-Tweed 
eleven  famous  battlefields,  so  in  little  Switzerland  the  sense  of 
history  follows  and  environs  one  at  almost  every  step,  and 
pervades  the  minds  of  a  race  specially  familiar  with  their  own 
annals,  specially  zealous  in  commemorating  by  national  songs, 
by  the  celebration  of  anniversaries,  by  the  statues  of  departed 
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heroes,  by  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  by  historical 
and  antiquarian  museums  in  the  cantonal  capitals,  the  deeds 
of  valiant  forefathers.  These  things,  coupled  with  universal 
military  service  and  the  practice  of  self-government  in  local 
and  cantonal  as  well  as  in  Federal  affairs,  have  associated 
patriotism  with  the  daily  exercise  of  civic  functions  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unapproached  elsewhere.  Not  otherwise  an  imaginative 
or  enthusiastic  people,  the  Swiss  have  not  only  become  pene¬ 
trated  and  pervaded  by  patriotism,  but  have  learned  to  carry 
its  spirit  into  the  working  of  their  institutions.  There  are 
some  faults  in  the  working  of  those  institutions,  but  party 
spirit  is  among  the  least  of  them,  and  I  doubt  whether  a 
system  so  highly  democratic  could  prosper  save  in  a  land 
where  the  ordinary  citizen  has  attained  so  strong  a  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  which  freedom  lays  upon  him. 

“Some  years  ago,  in  a  lonely  mountain  valley  in  the  Canton 
of  Glarus,  I  was  conversing  with  a  peasant  landowner  about 
the  Landesgemeinde  (popular  primary  assembly)  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  affairs  of  the  canton.  After  he  had  given  me  some 
details,  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  all 
citizens  had  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  in  this 
assembly.  Tt  is  not  so  much  their  Right,’  he  replied,  ‘as 
their  Duty.’ 

“This  is  the  spirit  by  which  free  governments  live.  One 
would  like  to  see  more  of  it  here  in  London,  where  Parliamen¬ 
tary  and  County  Council  elections  often  bring  little  more  than 
half  of  the  voters  to  the  polls.  One  would  like  to  see  more  of 
it  in  the  United  States,  where  in  many  places  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  voters  take  no  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  or  the  political  issues  submitted 
to  them,  but  vote  blindly  at  the  bidding  of  their  party 
organizations. 

“This  little  anecdote  of  my  Swiss  friend  illustrates  what  I 
mean  in  speaking  of  patriotism  as  the  basis  of  the  sense  of 
civic  duty.  If  people  learn  to  love  their  country,  if  their 
vision  is  raised  beyond  the  petty  circle  of  their  personal  and 
family  interests  to  appreciate  the  true  width  and  splendor  of 
national  life,  as  a  thing  which  not  only  embraces  all  of  us  who 
are  now  living  here  and  grouped  in  a  great  body  seeking  com¬ 
mon  ends,  but  reaches  back  into  the  immemorial  past  and 
forward  into  the  mysterious  future,  it  elevates  the  conception 
of  citizenship,  it  fills  the  sheath  of  empty  words  with  a  keen- 
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edged  sword,  it  helps  men  to  rise  above  mere  party  views  and 
to  feel  their  exercise  of  voting  power  to  be  a  solemn  trust. 

“  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

“Into  these  feelings  even  the  poorest  citizen  may  now  enter. 
Our  British  institutions  have  been  widened  to  admit  him ;  the 
practice  of  using  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  ought  to  form 
in  him  not  only  knowledge  but  the  sense  of  duty  itself.  So, 
at  any  race,  we  have  all  hoped,  so  the  more  sanguine  have 
predicted.  And  as  this  feeling  grows  under  the  influence  of 
free  institutions,  it  becomes  itself  a  further  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  new  and  possibly  better  institutions,  such  as  the  needs  of 
the  time  may  demand.  Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  but  still 
remains  in  what  may  be  called  a  fluid  condition.  The  masses 
of  the  British  people  in  these  isles,  and  probably  to  a  large 
extent  also  the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies,  are  still 
imperfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  English-speaking 
race  over  the  world,  and  of  all  which  the  existence  of  that  race 
imports.  Till  we  have  created  more  of  an  imperial  spirit — by 
which  I  do  not  mean  a  spirit  of  vainglory  or  aggression  or 
defiance — far  from  it — but  a  spirit  of  pride  and  joy  in  the 
extension  of  our  language,  our  literature,  our  laws,  our  com¬ 
merce  over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  earth  and  the  furthest 
islands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries  with 
it — till  we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  imperial 
spirit,  hardly  shall  we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions  that 
will  ere  long  be  needed  if  all  these  scattered  segments  of  the 
British  people  are  to  be  held  together  in  one  enduring  fabric. 
But  if  sentiment  ripens  quickly,  and  we  find  ourselves  able  to 
create  those  institutions,  they  will  themselves  develop  and 
foster  and  strengthen  the  imperial  spirit  whereof  I  have 
spoken,  and  make  it,  as  we  trust,  since  it  will  rest  even  more 
upon  moral  than  upon  material  bonds,  a  guarantee  as  well  of 
peace  as  of  freedom  among  the  English-speaking  races  of  the 
world. 

“From  these  dreams  of  the  future,  I  return  to  say  a  con¬ 
cluding  word  on  the  main  theme  of  this  address — the  political 
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aspects  of  the  teacher’s  function.  The  teacher  has  charge  of 
the  future  citizen  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  impressionable ; 
the  only  time,  it  may  happen,  in  his  life  when  he  is  free 
enough  from  the  pressing  cares  of  daily  employment  to  have 
leisure  for  thought  about  the  functions  to  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  calls  him,  or  to  conceive  a  wish  to  understand  the  true 
bearing  of  those  functions.  On  many,  probably  on  most, 
pupils  the  teacher’s  efforts  will  make  no  great  impression.  But 
those  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  which  stimulating 
teaching  may  exert  will  be  those  likely  in  future  to  stir  and 
guide  their  fellows,  and  on  their  guidance  the  beliefs  and 
tendencies  of  their  class  will  mainly  depend.  The  dictum. 
Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  once  received  with 
surprise  and  even  disgust,  has  become  a  commonplace.  We 
now  need  to  realize  in  the  fullness  of  its  application  that  other 
maxim,  which  Mazzini  was  never  tired  of  enforcing,  that  Lib¬ 
erty  also  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  will  begin  to 
be  in  danger  if  it  forgets  them.  The  tie  of  duty  to  the  State, 
though  it  cannot  be  as  close  as  that  which  binds  us  to  family 
and  friends,  ought  to  be  just  as  clearly  recognized  to  be  a  tie 
of  absolute  force. 

"It  is  common  to  talk  of  ignorance  as  the  chief  peril  of 
democracies.  That  it  is  a  peril  no  one  denies,  and  we  are  all, 
I  hope,  agreed  that  it  has  become  more  than  ever  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  insist  on  a  more  penetrating  and  stimulative 
instruction. 

"Democracy  has,  however,  another  foe  not  less  pernicious. 
This  is  indolence.  Indifference  to  public  affairs  shows  itself 
not  merely  in  a  neglect  to  study  them  and  fit  one’s  self  to  give 
a  judicious  vote,  but  in  the  apathy  which  does  not  care  to 
give  a  vote  when  the  time  arrives.  It  is  a  serious  evil  already 
in  some  countries,  serious  in  London,  very  serious  in  Italy, 
serious  enough  in  the  United  States,  not  indeed  at  Presiden¬ 
tial,  but  at  city  and  other  local  elections,  for  some  reformer  to 
have  proposed  to  punish  with  a  fine  the  citizen  who  neglects 
to  vote,  as  in  some  old  Greek  city  the  law  proclaimed  penal¬ 
ties  against  the  citizen  who,  in  a  sedition  stood  aloof,  taking 
neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  For,  unhappily,  it  is  the 
respectable,  well-meaning,  easy-going  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
merely  ignorant  citizen,  who  is  apt  to  be  listless.  Those  who 
have  their  private  ends  to  serve,  their  axes  to  grind  and  logs 
to  roll,  are  not  indolent.  Private  interest  spurs  them  on ;  and 
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if  the  so-called  ‘good  citizen’  who  has  no  desire  or  aim  except 
that  good  government  which  benefits  him  no  more  than 
everyone  else,  does  not  bestir  himself,  the  public  funds  may 
become  the  plunder,  and  the  public  interests  the  sport  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers.  Of  such  evils  which  have  befallen 
some  great  communities,  there  are  happily  no  present  signs 
among  ourselves;  though  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  here  in 
Britain  we  could  secure  both  at  municipal  and  Parliamentary 
elections  a  much  heavier  vote  than  is  usually  cast.  More 
common  in  all  classes  is  that  other  kind  of  indolence  which 
bestows  so  little  time  and  thought  upon  current  events  and 
political  questions  that  it  does  not  try  to  master  their  real 
significance,  to  extend  its  knowledge,  and  to  base  its  opinion 
upon  solid  grounds.  We  need,  all  of  us,  in  all  classes  and 
ranks  of  society,  the  rich  and  educated  perhaps  even  more 
than  others,  because  they  are  looked  up  to  for  guidance  by 
their  poorer  or  less  educated  neighbors,  to  be  reminded  that 
as  Democracy — into  which  we  have  plunged  so  suddenly  that 
some  hardly  yet  realize  what  Democracy  means — is,  of  all 
forms  of  government,  that  which  needs  the  largest  measure  of 
intelligence  and  public  spirit,  so  of  all  democracies  ours  is 
that  which  has  been  content  to  surround  itself  with  the  fewest 
checks  and  safeguards.  The  venerable  Throne  remains,  and 
serves  to  conceal  the  greatness  of  the  transformation  that 
these  twenty-five  years  have  worked.  But  which  among  the 
institutions  of  the  country  could  withstand  any  general 
demand  proceeding  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  even 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose  on  which  they  were 
ardently  set,  seeing  that  they  possess  in  the  popular  House  a 
weapon  whose  vote,  given  however  hastily,  can  effect  the  most 
revolutionary  change?  I  do  not  say  this  to  alarm  any  timid 
mind,  believing  that  our  British  masses  are  not  set  upon  such 
changes,  and  are  still  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  those 
whom  they  respect,  to  whatever  class  such  persons  may 
belong.  The  mutual  good  will  of  classes  is  still  among  the 
most  hopeful  features  in  our  political  condition.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  upon  the  wisdom,  good  sense,  and 
self-restraint  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  this  vast  and 
splendid  edifice  of  British  power  and  prosperity  rests,  and  to 
feel  that  everything  we  can  do  to  bring  political  knowledge 
and  judgment  within  their  reach  is  now  more  than  ever  called 
for.” 
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Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities — By  Gabriel 

CoMPAYRfe.  The  Great  Educators’  Series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1892,  pp.  315.  Price  $1.00. 

This  work,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  History  of  Peda¬ 
gogy,  and  of  the  charming  Histoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  de 
I' Education  en  France,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  origin,  the  organization,  and  the 
methods  of  the  mediaeval  universities,  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  English.  In  saying  this,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to 
deny  the  great  merit  of  Professor  Laurie’s  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  later  work,  however,  has  had  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  previous  researches  of  Laurie,  which  have 
been  often  quoted,  but  of  the  very  thorough  examination  of 
ancient  documents  by  Denifle,  the  results  of  which  have 
appeared  in  his  initial  volume  on  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  his  recent  collection  of  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Paris.  These 
sources  of  information,  with  those  other  more  commonly 
quoted  and  sometimes  misleading  works,  like  those  of  Savigny, 
Crevier,  Du  Boulay,  and  Mullinger,  have  been  judiciously 
used,  and  with  that  literary  art  which  the  Histoire  Critique 
would  entitle  one  to  expect ;  so  that  the  author,  not  without 
reason,  intimates  in  his  preface  that  in  his  opinion  this  is  the 
best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  from  his  pen. 

I  observe  in  this  book  a  wider  use  of  the  comparative 
method  in  the  treatment  of  university  organization,  customs, 
and  privileges,  than  has  hitherto  been  common  in  works  on 
this  .subject,  but  which  works  like  those  of  Denifle,  Von 
Raumer,  and  Paulsen,  and  the  valuable  monographs  of  various 
universities,  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  decades, 
have  rendered  possible.  Thus  obscure  points  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  some  of  the  earliest  universities  have  been 
illuminated  by  recorded  facts  in  other  institutions,  which  bear 
to  them  the  relation  of  offspring  to  parent.  And  certainly  no 
historical  investigations  have  greater  need  of  the  comparative 
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method  than  those  which  deal  with  the  origins  of  universities 
like  Bologna  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Montpellier.  For  these 
institutions  sprang  from  beginnings  so  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity  as  to  have  given  occasion  for  abundant  myths,  which 
historic  research  finds  difficulty  in  bringing  within  the  realm 
of  fact.  Thus  Bologna  has  lately  celebrated  its  eighth  cen¬ 
tenary  on  grounds  not  more  reliable  than  would  be  the  tales 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  With  even  better  reason  Montpellier 
might  have  celebrated  a  seventh  instead  of  a  sixth  centenary, 
since  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  had  a  reputable 
school  of  medicine  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Even  Compayr6  shows  an  inclination  to  give  some  credit  to 
the  fabled  origin  of  Oxford  in  a  time  reaching  back  nearly  to 
the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  although  Lyte,  the  latest  his- 
torian  of  Oxford,  shows  the  utter  improbability  of  any  such 
antiquity.  Our  author  shows  himself  far  more  skeptical  with 
regard  to  the  myths  that  would  refer  the  origin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  to  schools  originating  from  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  differences  in  opinion  that  may  arise  among 
authors  making  diligent  use  of  the  same  original  sources,  may 
be  seen  in  comparing  Compayr^’s  account  of  the  segregation 
of  the  faculties  in  the  University  of  Paris  with  that  of 
Denifle.  Compayr^  believes  that  there  is  “no  sign  of  any¬ 
thing  which  resembles  a  regular  and  formal  distribution  of 
students  and  professors  into  separate  faculties  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,”  and  attributes  the  beginning  of  a 
division  into  distinct  faculties  to  an  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  theologians  and  the  masters  of  arts  (pp.  108-110). 
Denifle,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  “the  question  of  promo¬ 
tion  was  the  first  step  to  the  formation  of  faculties” ;  that  in 
1219  the  existence  of  faculties  is  recognized  by  three  papal 
writings;  and  that  a  union  of  the  masters  of  the  existing 
faculties  was  expressly  declared  in  1254  to  have  taken  place 
“for  the  one  purpose  that  they  might  be  able  more  freely  and 
quietly  to  devote  themselves  studio  littcrali." 

Compayr6,  with  good  reason,  is  much  less  disposed  than 
some  other  authors  to  concede  university  rank  to  these  great 
specialized  schools  before  the  date  when  their  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges  were  confirmed  by  the  supreme  authority.  Indeed 
these  privileges  were  mostly  of  such  character  that  no  mere 
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assumption  of  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  local  mediaeval 
guilds,  could  without  such  confirmation  have  given  them  the 
generality  to  which  their  value  was  largely  due.  The  nature 
of  these  privileges  is  nowhere  more  clearly  and  succinctly 
presented  than  by  our  author,  who  emphasizes  not  unduly  the 
fact  that  their  character  was  due  far  less  to  imitation  of  the 
guilds  than  to  ecclesiastical  assumptions  and  concessions. 
The  form  of  the  degree  system  of  the  universities  was  doubt¬ 
less  suggested  by  the  degrees  of  the  guilds. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  may  give  to  the  reader  of  this 
book  some  hint  of  the  disputed  questions  with  which  its 
author  has  been  compelled  to  grapple,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  his  independent  solution.  They  may  justly  arouse  our 
admiration  for  the  unerring  tact  with  which  he  has  threaded 
so  complicated  a  maze,  and  for  the  literary  skill  which  has 
enabled  him  to  present  so  vast  a  subject  in  a  form  not  unduly 
bulky  and  yet  perspicuous  and  agreeable.  The  reader’s 
attention  will  doubtless  be  especially  attracted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  Part  III.  of  the  studies,  text-books,  and  methods  of  the 
several  faculties  in  these  ancient  seats  of  learning,  than  which 
nothing  more  admirable  on  these  topics  has  yet  appeared.  The 
lively  picture  with  which  it  is  introduced,  of  university  arts 
studies  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  its  lecture  rooms  with 
students  sitting  on  the  straw-covered  floors,  and  of  lis  youthful 
teachers  carefully  dictating  hair-splitting  dialectic  expositions 
of  works  now  long  since  obsolete,  is  particularly  attractive ; 
and  the  point  last  named  forcibly  reminds  us  that  the  mediae¬ 
val  licencia  ubique  docendi  not  only  conferred  a  valued  right, 
but  also,  in  at  least  some  universities,  like  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  imposed  a  duty,  to  teach  for  a  period  after  gaining 
the  university  degrees.  This  custom  of  expecting  graduates 
to  finish  their  education  by  teaching  others  what  they  had 
themselves  learned,  thus  confirming  knowledge  by  imparting 
it,  is  one  that  M.  Compayre  might,  with  much  propriety,  have 
incorporated  in  his  discussion  of  university  methods  as  a 
feature  entirely  admirable. 

On  the  whole,  his  treatment  of  the  mediaeval  forerunners  of 
our  modern  institutions  of  learning  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
appreciative  fairness  that  is  not  always  met  with  elsewhere. 
He  directs  attention  to  the  Saracenic  influences  that  stimu¬ 
lated  their  foundation.  He  has  generous  words  of  praise  for 
the  democratic  spirit  that  was  nourished  by  their  self-govern- 
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ment,  and  for  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry  that  resulted  even 
from  their  interminable  disputations;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
animadverts  with  perhaps  undeserved  severity  on  their  abuse 
of  dialectics  and  on  their  servile  reverence  for  text  and 
authority.  Men,  after  all,  cannot  greatly  transcend  their 
surroundings  and  the  spirit  of  their  age ;  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  reverence  for  authority,  which  is  so  usually 
blamed,  was  not  merely  inbred  by  the  Church,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  conviction  that  the  realm  of  knowledge  was  a  kind 
of  closed  circle,  all  parts  of  which  the  ancients  had  explored, 
and  which  might  therefore  be  ransacked  by  exposition  and 
discussion,  but  could  hardly  be  enlarged — an  idea  which 
Paulsen  tells  us  even  long  survived  the  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many,  and  probably  elsewhere.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
future  ages  may  comment  on  some  of  our  favorite  subjects 
with  the  same  contemptuous  surprise  that  we  now  express  for 
mediaeval  methods. 

S.  G.  Williams 

Cornell  University 

Rousseau’s  ^mile  or  Treatise  on  Education — Abridged,  translated,  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  William  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton&Co., 

PP.  xiv,  355. 

This  abridgment  and  translation  of  Rousseau’s  Amile  con¬ 
stitutes  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  International  Education 
Series.  It  is  a  timely  addition  to  that  valuable  series.  The 
only  other  historical  classic  thus  far  comprised  in  the  series  is 
Froebel’s  Education  of  Man,  and  that  is  hardly  old  enough 
yet  to  be  called  historical.  There  are  not  many  works 
written  in  past  centuries  deserving  to  rank  as  educational 
classics.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  they  may,  in  time,  be 
made  accessible  to  all  through  American  editions  and  intel¬ 
ligent  translations. 

The  well-known  significance  of  the  £mile  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  theories  and  practices  is  happily  phrased 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  "editor’s  preface’’:  “It  has  made  educa¬ 
tion  recognize  the  sacredness  of  childhood.  Its  author  is  the 
great  pioneer  in  the  work  of  studying  human  character  [and 
intelligence]  as  it  develops  in  children.  Without  a  study  of 
the  Amile  one  cannot  explain  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Froebel,  or 
any  of  the  great  leaders  in  education  that  belong  to  the 
present  century.’’ 
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In  the  translator’s  preface,  Dr.  Payne  gives  us  a  thoughtful, 
appreciative,  and  just  estimate  of  Rousseau’s  work.  No  one 
can  read  that  preface  without  experiencing  a  strong  desire  to 
read  the  book  which,  though  written  by  such  a  man  as  Rous¬ 
seau,  “revolutionized  modern  education” ;  without  desiring  to 
feel  “the  vehemence  of  his  denunciation  of  existing  wrongs”; 
to  realize  his  “deft  and  matchless  appeals  to  sentiment,  emo¬ 
tion,  and  passion”;  and  to  explore  “a  style  of  composition 
which  is  the  perfection  of  seductive  and  graceful  rhetoric.” 
Though  the  ideas  which  Rousseau  expresses  “are  neither  new 
nor  remarkable  ...  he  had  the  skill  to  put  back  of  these 
ideas  such  intensity  of  motive  power  that  they  became  projec¬ 
tiles  of  irresistible  force.”  “As  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  gives  us 
a  vivid  idea  of  a  boy’s  life  at  an  English  public  school,  so  the 
history  of  Emile's  imaginary  career  as  the  pupil  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  Rousseau  for  twenty  years,  gives  us  a  detailed  account, 
in  the  concrete,  of  the  principles  and  method  of  a  new  system 
of  education.” 

But  one’s  expectation  of  what  the  Amile  promises  to  be 
would  be  raised  too  high  by  these  descriptions  of  what  the 
Amile  has  done,  and  is,  unless,  as  Dr.  Payne  at  once 
proceeds  to  do,  the  reader  is  informed  that  while  the  work 
does  present  a  new  system  of  education,  that  system  is  implic¬ 
itly  contained  rather  than  explicitly  formulated ;  that  the 
whole  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  sentiment ;  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  record  of  the  author’s  emotions  rather  than  of  his 
thoughts;  that  care  is  necessary  to  discern  the  thought  and  to 
separate  it  from  the  sentiment that  it  is  also  the  work  of  a 
reformer  and  an  enthusiast  who  habitually  overstates,  who 
deals  in  paradoxes  and  aphorisms  which,  taken  singly,  confuse 
by  their  contradictions,  or  repel  by  their  apparent  absurdities ; 
that,  in  short,  the  book  must  be  read  with  suspended  judg¬ 
ment,  until  from  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  one  may  unify 
for  himself  the  many-sided  views  of  a  great  truth. 

When  Dr.  Payne  has  thus  unified  what  Rousseau  himself 
calls  a  “collection  of  reflections  and  observations  without  order 
and  almost  without  connection,”  he  casts  it  into  the  form  of 
three  propositions : 

I.  " Education  should  be  natural" ;  which  means:  “Simplify 
your  methods  as  much  as  possible;  distrust  the  artificial  aids 
that  complicate  the  process  of  learning;  bring  your  pupil  face 
to  face  with  reality;  connect  symbol  with  substance;  make 
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learning,  so  far  as  possible,  a  process  of  personal  discovery; 
depend  as  little  as  possible  on  mere  authority.” 

II.  "Education  should  be  progressive";  in  other  words, 
education  should  be  adapted  to  the  successive  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  through  which  the  child  passes  from  infancy  to 
maturity. 

III.  Make  haste  slowly,  or  as  it  is  usually  stated,  "Education 
should  be  ticgative." 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  To 
translate  well  one  must  have  enduring  patience  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  vigilance — patience  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  faithfully 
reproducing  another  man’s  thoughts  whether  those  thoughts 
are  vaguely  or  clearly  expressed,  and  vigilance  to  keep  from 
putting  the  foreign  idiom  with  which  one  is  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  into  English  words  instead  of  into  the  equivalent  English 
idiom.  Dr.  Payne’s  work  shows  both  the  patience  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  experienced  translator. 

The  notes  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  important. 
Indeed  there  is  very  little  need  of  explanatory  notes  in  reading 
the  Amile.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  the  historical 
setting  of  the  Amile,  i.  e.,  the  actual  state  of  contemporary 
theory  and  practice  in  education,  brought  out  by  examples; 
but  this  is  best  done  in  the  preface  rather  than  in  notes,  and 
Dr.  Payne  has  there  contented  himself,  in  this  regard,  with  the 
usual  generalities. 

In  an  appendix  consisting  of  quotations  taken  from  Carter¬ 
et’s  J.  J.  Rousseau  jugd  par  les  Frati^ais  d'aujourd'hui,  we 
have  the  opinions  of  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day 
on  Rousseau,  and  in  the  “Analytical  Table  of  Contents” 
Dr.  Payne  has  condensed  his  whole  translation  into  thirty-four 
pages  of  definite  statements.  Each  of  these  statements  sum¬ 
marizes  a  paragraph,  or  a  page  or  more  of  Rousseau. 

This  edition  of  the  Amile  is  so  much  superior  to  the  other 
American  edition  (a  translation  of  Steeg’s  Amile  comprising 
an  abridgment  of  the  first  three  books)  that  one  wishes  the 
translator  had  gone  a  step  farther  and  given  us  the  whole  work, 
marking  passages,  if  desirable,  which  in  his  opinion  are  unim¬ 
portant,  or  irrelevant,  or  obsolete,  by  a  change  in  type.  An 
abridgment  must  always  fall  short  of  being  quite  satisfactory. 
It  gives  us  the  author’s  work  (in  this  instance)  from  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  only  those  portions  are  given  which 
in  the  translator’s  judgment  are  valuable  and  necessary.  The 
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choice  of  omissions  may  have  been  excellent,  but  since  the 
best  translation  inevitably  falls  behind  the  original  from  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  a  translation,  one  demands  at  least  a 
complete  version.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  translation  in  which  the 
original  has  been  avowedly  tampered  with. 

The  most  important  omission  Dr.  Payne  has  made  in  his 
abridgment  of  the  £.mile  is  the  Savoyard  vicar’s  “Confession 
of  Faith”  in  the  fourth  book.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
passage  “forms  a  religious  tract,”  and  a  rather  long  one,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  “too  long  to  quote.”  It  is  a  very  famous  piece 
of  writing,  of  great  intrinsic  and  historic  value.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest  are  too  great  to  justify  its  omission  from  a 
version  purporting  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  ^tnile,  and 
Dr.  Payne’s  translation  must  suffer  in  consequence.  If  this 
passage  especially,  and  other  less  important  and  shorter  por¬ 
tions,  which  in  the  translator’s  judgment  need  not  be  repro¬ 
duced  for  the  ordinary  reader,  had  been  inserted  in  smaller 
type,  and  if  (in  order  to  save  space)  the  analytical  table 
of  contents — the  utility  of  which  is  doubtful — had  been 
omitted,  the  book,  though  somewhat  larger  than  it  now  is, 
would  have  gained  so  much  in  value  as  to  more  than  justify 
the  increase  in  size.  We  should  then  have  Rousseau’s  great 
work  as  complete  as  careful  translation  can  give  it  to  us. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 

Plato  and  Platonism.  A  series  of  lectures — By  Walter  Pater.  New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  256.  $1.75. 

The  book  before  us  is  not  a  “monument  of  German  erudi¬ 
tion”  or  akribie.  It  is  not  a  systematic  treatise  nor  a  reper¬ 
tory  of  what  is  known  about  Plato  and  his  works.  It  enters 
into  no  questions  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events  of  Plato’s  life,  the  order  of  composition  of  his  dialogues, 
or  the  authenticity  of  those  which  are  disputed.  It  belongs 
to  the  French  rather  than  to  the  German  school.  The  author, 
without  troubling  himself  to  verify  every  statement,  presents 
in  entertaining  and  sometimes  rather  brilliant  form  interesting 
observations  on  the  relations  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  to 
that  which  preceded  and  that  which  followed.  To  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  intelligent  but  non-specialist  reader,  philosophy 
in  the  modern  sense  was  brought  from  the  clouds  by  Socrates, 
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and  his  and  our  connection  with  his  predecessors  seems 
exceedingly  misty.  This  book  affords  real  help  toward  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers. 
“The  ten  lectures  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  were 
written  for  delivery  to  some  young  students  of  philosophy,” 
and  their  style  bears  distinct  marks  of  composition  for  oral 
delivery,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  the  author,  like  a  true 
Platonist,  has  deliberately  chosen  to  adopt  the  repetitions  and 
careless  syntactical  constructions  which  are  natural  in  familiar 
discourse. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  motion 
(Heraclitus),  and  the  author  makes  incidentally  the  remark 
that  the  “entire  modern  theory  of  development  in  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases”  is  “but  old  Heracliteanism  awake  once  more  in  a 
new  world,  and  grown  to  full  proportions,”  while  “Plato 
protests  that  change  shall  not  be  the  law  of  our  beings.” 
“Over  against  that  world  of  flux,  it  is  the  vocation  of  Plato  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  unchangeable  reality,  which  in  its  highest 
theoretic  development  becomes  the  world  of  ‘eternal  and 
immutable  ideas,’  indefectible  outlines  of  thought,  yet  also 
the  veritable  things  of  experience.”  These  last  quoted  words 
begin  the  second  chapter,  on  Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  rest. 
In  this  matter,  “Plato  is  consciously  under  the  influence  of 
another  great  master  of  the  Pre-Socratic  thought,  Parmenides, 
the  center  of  the  School  of  Elea.”  The  third  chapter,  on 
Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  number,  discusses  Plato’s  relations 
to  Pythagoras.  “His  devotion  to  the  austere  and  abstract 
philosophy  of  Parmenides,  its  passivity  or  indifference,  could 
not  repress  the  opulent  genius  of  Plato,  or  transform  him  into 
a  cynic.  Another  ancient  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  set  the 
frozen  waves  in  motion  again,  brought  back  to  Plato’s  recog¬ 
nition  all  that  multiplicity  in  men’s  experience  to  which 
Heraclitus  had  borne  such  emphatic  witness;  but  as  rhythm 
or  melody  now — in  movement  truly,  but  moving  as  disciplined 
sound  and  with  the  reasonable  soul  of  music  in  it.”  “Sum¬ 
ming  up  these  three  philosophies  antecedent  to  Plato,  we 
might  say  that  if  Heraclitus  taught  the  doctrine  of  progress, 
and  the  Eleatics  that  of  rest,  so  Pythagoreanism  is  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  reaction.” 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  without 
adding  much  that  is  new  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  with 
seveial  careless  expressions.  Some  sentences  are  excellent. 
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“It  was  Socrates  who,  first  of  pagans,  comprised  in  one  clear 
consciousness  the  authentic  rudiments  of  such  natural  religion, 
and  gave  them  clear  utterance.”  The  dcemonium  of  Socrates 
is  explained  as  the  inexplicable  reluctance  which  besets  a 
really  diffident  spirit  to  do  what  would  be  most  natural. 
“And  for  a  religious  nature,  apt  to  trace  the  divine  assistance 
everywhere,  it  was  as  if,  in  those  perilous  moments — well !  as 
if  one’s  guardian  angel  held  one  back.”  The  fifth  lecture  is 
on  Plato  and  the  sophists.  The  latter  are  thought  to  be  a 
poor  set,  but  though  partly  the  cause,  yet  still  more  the  effect, 
of  the  social  environment.  “To  make  men  interested  in 
themselves,  as  being  the  ground  of  all  reality  for  them — that 
was  the  essential  function  of  the  Socratic  method ;  to  flash 
light  into  the  house  within,  its  many  chambers,  its  memories 
and  associations,  upon  its  inscribed  and  pictured  walls.”  “The 
essential  vice  of  sophistry,  as  Plato  conceived  it,  was  that  for 
it  no  real  things  existed.  Real  things  did  exist  for  Plato, 
things  that  were  an  ‘end  in  themselves.’  ” 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  genius  of  Plato,  the  seventh 
of  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  dialectic,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  ideas  is  set  forth  pictur¬ 
esquely  and  clearly.  Many  of  the  author’s  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  the  dialogue  are  just  and  stimulating.  The  eighth 
lecture  is  devoted  to  a  day-dream  on  Lacedaemon,  in  which  a 
vivid  sketch  is  pictured,  but  many  of  the  lines  are  drawn  from 
the  imagination.  The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  Plato’s  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  the  tenth  of  Plato’s  ./Esthetics,  rightly  appreciating 
Plato’s  services  as  the  “earliest  critic  of  the  fine  arts.” 

The  book  contains  so  much  that  is  good  and  charming  that 
the  reviewer  hesitates  to  acknowledge  himself  enough  of  a 
pedant  to  be  almost  irritated  by  frequent  minor  inaccuracies. 
He  is  obliged  to  remind  himself  that  some  excellent  teachers 
have  not  been  exact  scholars — but  their  blunders  do  not 
improve  their  instruction.  Some  one  has  truly  and  wittily 
said  that  a  certain  recent  useful  book  would  have  ruined  for 
all  time  the  reputation  of  a  German  scholar,  while  it  has  made 
a  distinguished  archaeologist  of  its  English  writer.  No  Ger¬ 
man  could  have  allowed  himself  the  oversights  to  be  found  in 
this  work  on  Plato.  Attention  need  not  be  called  to  the 
dozens  of  false  Greek  accents — not  due  to  the  typesetter,  but 
evidently  due  to  one  who  knew  his  Greek  pretty  well,  but  was 
careless  about  exceptions, — but  errors  like  the  following  are 
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characteristic :  St.  Paul  is  confused  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (p.  17);  words  of  Simmias  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  (p.  84),  and  inferences  drawn  from  them  as 
the  Master’s  own ;  words  of  Phaedo  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Cebes  (p.  83);  Miltiades  is  put  with  those  who  sold  “the 
country  they  had  so  dearly  bought  to  its  old  enemies”  (p.  19), 
and  Crito  classed  with  Alcibiades  as  devoted  to  selfish 
ambition  (p.  229);  Simonides  is  called  an  old  gnomic  poet 
(p.  ICX));  Callias  and  Callicles  are  confounded  (p.  118);  Vergil 
is  made  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  world  (p.  131) — of 
course  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  same  sense  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  scholars;  Hippocrates  is  made  to  blush  at  his 
confidence,  instead  of  at  the  thought  of  becoming  a  profes¬ 
sional  sophist  (p.  1 18).  Printer’s  errors,  like  Acadian  for 
Arcadian  (p.  183)  and  Ticemus  for  Timceus  (p.  166),  are  rare. 

The  reviewer  must,  finally,  express  his  surprise  at  finding  in 
a  book  by  Mr.  Pater,  one  of  our  great  authorities  on  style, 
complicated  and  obscure  passages  such  as  the  following  (p.  76) : 
“His  consistent  piety  straightway  suggests  the  solution  of 
that  paradox:  we  are  the  property,  slaves  of  the  gods.  Now 
a  slave  has  no  sort  of  right  to  destroy  himself ;  to  take  a  life 
that  does  not  really  belong  to  him.  Comfort  himself  and  his 
friends,  however,  as  he  may,  it  does  tax  all  his  resources  of 
moral  and  physical  courage  to  do  what  is  at  last  required  of 
him ;  and  it  was  something  quite  new,  unseen  before  in  Greece, 
inspiring  a  new  note  in  literature — this  attitude  of  Socrates  in 
the  condemned  cell,  where,  fulfilling  his  own  prediction,  multi¬ 
tudes,  of]a  wisdom  and  piety,  after  all,  so  different  from  his, 
have  ever  since  assisted  so  admiringly,  this  anticipation  of  the 
Christian  way  of  dying  for  an  opinion,  when,  as  Plato  says 
simply,  he  consumed  the  poison  in  the  prison.” 

The  book  before  us  has  been  received  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  English  press.  The  reader  will  enjoy  it, 
but  he  must  not  expect  to  find  it  a  compendium  of  knowledge. 


Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Thomas  D.  Seymour 
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Orthometry  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Versification  and  the  Technicalities 
of  Poetry,  with  a  new  and  complete  Rhyming  Dictionary — By  R.  F.  Brewer. 
B.  A.,  author  of  Manual  of  Prosody.  New  York  :  1893,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  ; 
London  ;  C.  W.  Deacon,  xv,  376  pp.  Price  $2.00. 


The  title-page  of  this  book  is  promising.  There  is  great 
need  of  a  compact  and  logical  treatise  on  modern  English 
versification,  akin  in  method  and  spirit  to  the  late  Theodore 
de  Banville’s  Petit  TraiU  de  Versification  Frangaise.  Mr. 
Brewer  has  not  given  us  this  long-expected  book.  His  treatise 
on  the  art  of  versification  is  lacking  in  scientific  precision 
and  in  artistic  sympathy.  It  is  made  out  of  other  books 
without  original  thought,  and  it  is  therefore  inconsequent  and 
muddled.  To  say  that  it  is  wholly  worthless  would  be  to 
overstate  its  demerits,  perhaps;  but  it  is  absolutely  useless 
for  teaching  purposes.  The  expert  may  find  in  its  pages  a 
few  examples  or  illustrations  worth  noting;  but  the  novice  will 
get  more  harm  than  good  from  its  elaborately  ill-planned 
chapters. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  cite  a  few  of  the  passages  which 
show  how  ill  equipped  the  author  is  for  writing  a  treatise  on 
versification.  Probably  the  very  first  sentence  will  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any.  Mr.  Brewer  begins  his  book  with  this 
assertion:  “Poetry  differs  from  prose  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
the  words  of  the  former  are  arranged  upon  a  definite  principle 
of  order  as  to  their  sound.”  This  would  be  slovenly  enough 
as  an  attempt  to  define  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse  ; 
as  a  definition  of  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose  it  is 
hopeless.  This  is  on  the  first  page,  and  on  the  fourth  we  find 
an  assertion  equally  lamentable:  “Again,  the  two  forms  of 
literary  composition  differ  with  respect  to  their  object ;  prose 
seeks  for  the  most  part  to  instruct,  whereas  the  aim  of  the 
poet  is  to  give  pleasure.”  On  page  15  we  are  told  that  the 
epitaph  “is  a  species  of  epigram,  designed  to  eulogize  or  satir¬ 
ize  some  defunct  individual,  and  as  the  name  implies  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;”  and  on  the  same  page  we 
learn  also  that  “Dryden,  Pope,  Butler,  Dean  Swift,  Burns, 
Byron,  Tom  Hood,  and  Robert  Buchanan  are  our  most 
famous  satirists  in  verse.” 

After  these  quotations  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  note  that 
Mr.  Brewer  gives  in  to  the  heresy  of  allowable  rymes.  Now 
a  ryme  is  addressed  to  the  ear  and  either  it  is  exact,  com¬ 
plete,  perfect — or  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  great  poets 
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have  not  always  been  strict  in  this  regard  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  their  license  is  not  for  the  novices  in  versification  for 
whom  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Brewer’s  is  intended. 


Columbia  College, 
New  York 


Brander  Matthews 


Practical  Physics.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  Students  in  Public  and 

Science  Schools — By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  W.  N.  Shaw, 

M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1893,  pp.  633. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  physical 
laboratories,  and  for  such  use  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Of  the 
general  aims  of  the  treatise  the  authors  say :  “Our  general  aim 
in  the  book  has  been  to  place  before  the  reader  a  description 
of  a  course  of  experiments  which  shall  not  only  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  measure¬ 
ments,  but  also  as  far  as  possible  illustrate  the  more  important 
principles  of  the  various  subjects.”  As  a  treatise  on  careful 
and  accurate  measurements  and  concise  calculations  it  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  understand  properly 
some  of  the  principles  the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  other 
text-books. 

Units  of  measurement,  physical  arithmetic,  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  simple  quantities  are  discussed  in  the  first  ninety- 
eight  pages  of  the  book,  and  are  followed  by  accounts  of 
experiments,  embracing  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  liquids, 
sound,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  very  lucid 
explanations  of  the  apparatus  used.  Some  of  the  apparatus, 
however,  will  not  be  found  outside  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
authors. 

This  book  marks  definitely  the  new  departure  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  physics  and  merits  an  extensive  use  in  properly 
equipped  laboratories. 

W.  S.  Sweeny 

High  School, 

Jersey  City 


The  Secret  of  Character  Building— By  John  B.  De  Motte,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1893.  130  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Readers  will  here  meet  with  a  genuine  surprise.  The 
author  finds  a  novel  opportunity  in  physiological  psychology 
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for  a  more  complete  ethical  training.  The  book  is  decidedly 
unique. 

The  introduction  racily  promises  to  lift  scientific  facts  out 
of  the  quarantine  of  technical  language,  and  the  promise  is 
well  kept.  For  the  lay  reader  there  is  intensely  interesting 
matter  in  the  first  chapters  in  which  the  author  details  the 
nature  and  the  range  of  air  and  ether  vibrations,  and  our 
physiological  limitations.  He  is  evidently  familiar  with  the 
personal  equation  in  university  laboratory  work,  and  relates 
with  apparent  glee  how  an  ambitious  young  professor  in  a 
leading  university  was  able  to  hear  “quite  distinctly”  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  his  stop-watch  six  feet  away  when  the  watch  was  not 
running.  He  treats  of  the  intensity,  pitch,  and  timbre  of 
sound ;  shows  by  Koenig’s  results  that  Helmholtz’s  theory  of 
upper  partials,  however  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  complete ; 
explains  Hertz’s  beautiful  device,  the  electrical  ear;  and 
finally  pictures  and  describes  an  apparatus  to  catch  the  shadow 
of  an  air  wave,  and  another  to  catch  the  motion  of  complex 
sound  waves  in  photographic  figures,  five  of  which  are  given. 
Imagination  soars  high  as  one  traces  in  these  pictures  similar¬ 
ity  between  the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  and  that  of  the  human 
voice,  or  notes  the  difference  between  the  same  sound  made 
by  different  instruments. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  structure  of  the  sense  organs  aids 
in  tracing  stimuli  to  the  brain,  where,  as  the  author  rightly 
insists,  the  waves  are  still  but  waves  and  require  an  immaterial, 
responsible,  presiding  genius,  the  Ego,  as  their  interpreter. 
This  Ego  is,  however,  not  always  the  autocrat  that  enthusiasts 
picture  him.  He  is  subject  to  limitations  of  body  as  well  as 
of  native  endowment.  No  matter  how  sincere  a  sinner’s 
repentance  may  be,  he  must  build  a  new  physical  basis  before 
he  can  safely  trust  his  steps  in  the  new  way.  Every  voluntary 
act  has  beaten  its  nerve  path  a  little  smoother  for  another  of 
like  kind,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  an  opposite  act  to 
get  the  right  of  way. 

From  this  point  on,  the  author  aims  his  argument  directly 
at  those  who  seek  to  convert  and  reform  with  the  assurance 
that  forgiveness  of  sin  will  nullify  its  effects  on  the  bodily 
organism  and  free  from  further  effort.  The  old  physical 
basis,  says  Dr.  De  Motte,  must  be  broken  up.  A  new  one 
may  be  built,  but  it  can  never  become  what  jt  would  have 
been  if  the  nerve  lines  of  vice  had  not  been  formed.  Educa- 
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tion  of  the  intellect  and  technical  expertness  are  based  on  this 
principle;  why  ignore  it  in  morals?  Sowing  wild  oats  is  as 
fatal  an  error  physiologically  as  it  is  psychologically  or  ethi¬ 
cally.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  blacking  and  soap-eating  puppy 
philosophy  is  painfully  misleading.  The  early  effects  of  sin 
are  not  always  nauseating,  and  a  “chastened  appetite”  does 
not  of  necessity  follow.  On  the  contrary  a  physical  basis  for 
vice  may  be  formed,  and  once  formed  it  must  be  carried  and 
feared  to  the  end  of  life. 

Here  we  have  come  upon  an  inkling  of  the  whole  truth,  and 
the  author’s  secret  of  character  formation  is  revealed  in  his 
psychology  of  backsliding,  and  in  the  acute  analysis  he  has 
made  of  reformation,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  must  be  a 
thoroughly  developed  physical  basis  obedient  to  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  aspiring  soul  within.  Other  conditions  are 
not  forgotten.  He  strongly  contends  that  character  is  more 
than  a  blind  bundle  of  mechanically  executed  habits.  How¬ 
ever,  his  earnest  appeal  is  that  parents  shall  feel  a  deeper 
concern  for  the  establishment  in  youth  of  none  but  sound 
nerve  tracks  in  moral  areas,  strong  trunk  lines  of  reserve 
power  for  future  emergencies;  that  they  shall  prevent  the 
establishment  of  unsound  nerve  paths,  and  bring  their  sons  to 
majority,  as  they  do  their  daughters,  without  careless  exposure 
to  immoral  atmosphere  under  the  vain  delusion  that  this  will 
make  them  morally  strong,  and  fit  them  to  cope  with  future 
temptation. 

With  the  pedagogic  instinct  of  a  Luther,  the  author  consid¬ 
ers  it  not  only  easier  but  more  profitable  to  try  to  form  a  new 
character  than  to  reform  a  depraved  one.  In  The  Secret  of 
Character  Buildingh^  has  given  clear  and  beautiful  expression 
in  popular  form  to  profound  scientific  truth  supporting  his 
conviction. 

Edgar  Dubs  Shimer 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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EDITORIAL 

It  is  highly  significant  of  the  march  of  democracy  in  the 
British  Islands  that  nearly  everything  Professor  Bryce  says  in 
his  article  on  “The  teaching  of  civic  duty”  in  English  schools, 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,  may  with 
equal  propriety,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied  to  similar  teach¬ 
ing  in  American  schools.  Mr.  Bryce  is  particularly  anxious  to 
guard  English  teachers  against  an  error  into  which  many 
American  teachers  have  been  too  prone  to  fall — that  of  imag¬ 
ining  they  are  teaching  civic  duty  when  they  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  have  their  pupils  memorize  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  names  and  forms  of  institutions.  Civics  when 
taught  in  this  way  becomes  distasteful  and  unprofitable. 
Some  teachers  there  are  who  have  the  gift  of  inculcating 
patriotism;  but  the  gift  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  it  has 
never  been  reduced  to  a  “teaching  form.”  Professor  Bryce’s 
eminence  as  a  teacher,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  writer,  gives 
all  the  greater  weight  to  his  timely  and  judicious  utterances 
on  this  all-important  subject. 


Professor  Stoddard,  in  his  article  on  “Literary  spirit  in  the 
colleges,”  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review,  makes  a  criticism,  none  the  less  destructive  because 
it  is  kindly  and  artistic,  on  the  entrance  requirements  in  Eng¬ 
lish  laid  down  by  the  New  England  College  Association,  and 
on  the  teaching  of  English  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  may  well  be  excused 
if  they  take  a  grim  satisfaction  in  learning  through  this  article 
that  not  they  alone  are  sinners,  nor  sinners  above  all  others. 
However  this  may  be.  college  and  university  authorities,  and 
more  particularly  they  of  the  English  departments,  would  do 
well  to  pay  good  heed  to  Professor  Stoddard’s  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 


The  address  delivered  at  Chautauqua  early  in  July  by  Pres- 
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ident  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  contained  sound  educa¬ 
tional  doctrine  on  many  points,  the  effect  of  which  was 
distinctly  weakened,  however,  by  the  speaker’s  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  system  in  educational  organization. 
That  the  principle  of  individuality  is  the  only  rational  basis  of 
educational  activity  was  made  clear  by  psychology  some  time 
since ;  and  it  is  entirely  proper  to  attack  the  rigidly  prescribed 
curriculum  of  the  old-fashioned  American  college  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  assumption  that  the  elective  system  has 
to  prove  its  case  before  it  can  be  admitted,  and  that  meanwhile 
the  prescribed  curriculum  is  to  hold  the  fort,  is  the  reverse  of 
correct.  The  elective  system  is  the  scientific,  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  system  of  education,  and  any  single  course  of  study 
required  of  all  pupils  must  either  rest  upon  the  mere  mandate 
of  a  teaching  body  or  on  a  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  need  of 
exact  uniformity  in  the  mental  food  of  all  human  beings,  that 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  and  made  public.  In  insisting 
upon  substantially  this  position — at  least  if  he  is  reported 
correctly — President  Harper  is  on  solid  ground.  He  is  also 
entirely  correct  in  urging  the  colleges  to  attend  to  their  own 
business,  which  is  difficult  at  best  and  as  honorable  as  any 
intellectual  labor,  and  not  to  aim  at  the  impossible  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  universities.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  preaching 
for  years  just  this  gospel,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be 
heeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  true,  as  President 
Harper  said,  that  the  American  college  does  not  rank  with  the 
gymnasium  or  the  lycde.  It  is  a  higher  type  of  institution 
than  either  of  the  latter,  is  far  superior  to  them  in  flexibility 
and  adaptability,  and  for  our  time  and  country  it  is  a  more 
efficient  educational  agent  than  an  institution  based  upon  the 
old-world  type  could  hope  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  and 
significant  fact  that  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  England, 
are  to-day  unconsciously  striving  to  emulate  the  American 
college  both  by  modifying  existing  institutions  and  by  creating 
new  ones.  This  comment  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  organization  and  curriculum  only.  In  methods  of 
teaching,  the  gymnasium  and  the  lyc6e  have  much  to  suggest 
to  us.  They  at  least  do  not  persistently  undervalue  the 
pupil’s  intelligence  and  dilute  his  intellectual  food  until  it  is 
no  longer  nourishing,  as  do  too  many  secondary  schools  and 
even  colleges  in  this  country. 
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It  is  difficult  to  grasp  just  what  President  Harper  means 
when  he  urges  the  “association  of  universities  in  relation  to  one 
national  university.”  The  association  of  colleges  in  relation 
to  a  university  is  comprehensible  and  advisable.  Indeed  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  before  long  a  distinctive  feature 
of  our  academic  organization.  But  what  should  we  do  with  a 
national  university?  VVe  have  no  more  need  for  one  than  for 
a  national  hencoop  or  a  national  paint  pot.  It  would  be  a 
huge  political  job,  and  by  duplicating  appliances  and  work 
already  in  existence  would  involve  a  wholly  unjustifiable  waste 
of  money.  That  some  of  those  excellent  gentlemen,  “The 
Fathers,”  planned  for  a  national  university  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  do  so.  In  their  day.  Harvard  and  Yale,  Columbia 
and  Princeton,  were  high  schools  and  theological  seminaries, 
and  they  thought  that  only  national  aid  would  develop  a 
university.  Now,  however,  we  have  half  a  dozen  genuine 
universities,  quite  enough  for  a  decade  or  two,  and  ample 
means  and  machinery  to  develop  others  as  they  may  be 
required.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  phantom  of  a  national  univer¬ 
sity  cannot  be  permanently  laid  to  rest. 


Either  because  the  severe  winter  and  hot  spring  killed  the 
crop  of  locally  great  men,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  supply 
of  honorary  degrees  at  hand  during  the  late  Commencement 
season  was  much  smaller  than  usual.  Doubtless  several 
hundred  new  D.  D.’s  and  several  score  new  LL.  D.’s  are  now 
at  large,  but  that  was  to  be  expected.  These  two  degrees  are 
by  common  consent  used  only  for  honorary  purposes,  and 
when  conferred  by  a  first-class  institution  it  is  a  genuine  honor 
to  receive  them.  The  hopelessly  discredited  degree  of  M.  A. 
was  also  sparingly  used  this  year ;  but  it  has  already  fallen  so 
far  that  it  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  tumble  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance.  With  Ph.  D.,  however,  it  is  very  different.  That  is  as 
distinctively  the  university  degree,y<?r  work  done  in  a  university, 
as  A.  B.  is  the  college  degree  for  work  done  in  a  college. 
This  is  generally  admitted,  and  over  and  over  again  educa¬ 
tional  associations  and  conferences  have  advised  that  it  be 
given  as  an  honorary  title  under  no  circumstances  whatever. 
In  1892  many  colleges  departed  from  this  sound  maxim;  but 
in  1893,  unless  a  somewhat  careful  observation  is  at  fault,  only 
Rutgers  College  and  Brown  University,  among  institutions  of 
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the  first  rank,  have  made  the  serious  mistake  of  conferring  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  causd  honoris.  The  fact  that  the  degree  was 
given  to  such  men  as  William  T.  Harris,  William  E.  Foster, 
and  Edgar  Shumway,  only  emphasizes  the  point  we  have  in 
mind.  No  one  of  these  men  needed  any  honorary  degree 
whatever  to  confirm  his  title  to  sound  scholarship  and  the 
rewards  of  educational  service;  but  if  a  pleasant  recognition 
of  them  was  desired  by  the  institutions  in  question,  why  not 
confer  the  degree  of  LL.  D.?  Certainly  each  one  of  the  three 
is  worthy  of  it,  and  one  of  them  at  least  already  has  it. 
Neither  Rutgers  nor  Brown  thought  of  giving  A.  B.  to  these 
gentlemen;  why,  then,  Ph.  D.?  It  is  entirely  clear,  it  would 
seem,  that  to  confer  the  distinctively  university  degree  causd 
honoris,  no  matter  how  eminent  the  recipient  may  be,  is  to 
weaken  its  effect  and  destroy  its  usefulness  as  the  reward  of  a 
university  course  of  study.  That  either  Rutgers  or  Brown 
should  willingly  do  this,  or  contribute  to  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed  for  a  moment. 


Following  close  on  the  deaths  of  those  two  great  benefactors 
of  American  education.  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong, 
the  founder  and  conductor  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  Senator 
Leland  Stanford,  the  founder  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  come  the  deaths  of  two  men  whose  names  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  cause  of  manual  training  as  a 
factor  in  education  and  in  social  progress — Colonel  Richard  T. 
Auchmuty  of  New  York,  and  Anthony  Joseph  Drexel  of 
Philadelphia.  Colonel  Auchmuty  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  trade  schools,  which,  through  his  munificence  and  that 
of  his  friends,  have  been  placed  on  a  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  foundation.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  troubled  himself 
with  any  fine-spun  theories  regarding  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training,  but  he  saw  the  urgent  necessity,  caused  by 
the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  of  schools  in  which 
boys  may  thoroughly  learn  the  trades  at  which  they  propose 
to  make  their  livings.  Trades-unionism  has  been  the  ruin  of 
the  apprentice  system.  The  trade  school  must  step  in  to  take 
its  place,  else  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  will  inevitably 
pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Colonel  Auchmuty  had  the 
honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to 
devise  a  practical  remedy.  Tha  trade  school  and  the  manual 
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training  school,  between  which  there  is  a  clear  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  have  each  its  appropriate  place  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  both  lines  of  work 
may  not  be  carried  on  simultaneously  under  the  same  roof,  but 
in  separate  departments,  as  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Drexel,  the  founder  of  Drexel  Institute,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  not  only  as  the  man  who  gave  to  Philadelphia  that 
magnificent  school  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  but  as  one  of 
those  rare  spirits  who  seem  to  come  into  this  world  to  teach 
by  example  the  art  of  living.  Of  his  own  educational  work 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  during  his  life¬ 
time  he  expended  over  two  million  dollars  on  the  building, 
equipment,  library,  and  endowment  of  the  school  that  bears  his 
name.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  any  knowledge  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  left  the  whole  business  of  organizing  and  directing 
the  Institute  to  those  who  were  put  in  charge  of  it.  He  was 
often  heard  to  say,  in  substance:  “I  ought  to  know  something 
about  banking,  and  I  think  I  do ;  but  I  leave  the  management 
of  the  Institute  to  those  whose  business  it  is,  who  understand 
my  purpose,  and  who,  I  am  confident,  will  do  what  is  right  and 
best.”  His  purpose  was  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  receive  such  practical  training  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  would  make  their  labor  valuable  to  society 
and  to  themselves.  He  never  made  an  appointment  nor  even 
a  recommendation  for  one,  to  any  place  in  the  Institute,  after 
he  selected  the  President,  Mr.  James  Mac  Alister,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
found  the  man  he  wanted  and  left  the  entire  management  to 
him.  He  took  a  constant  interest,  however,  in  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  his  liberality  was  unbounded. 
The  good  such  a  man  does  lives  after  him.  The  founding  of 
Drexel  Institute,  great  as  is  that  gift  to  the  people  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  but  a  part  of  his  benefactions.  Out  of  his  ample 
fortune,  not  a  dollar  of  which  was  dishonorably  won,  he  helped 
thousands,  from  the  poor  widow  and  orphan  to  the  business 
man  whose  interests  were  in  peril.  "To  know  him  was  in 
itself  an  education  in  every  virtue.”  ‘ 

*  Letter  from  President  James  Mac  Alister  to  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review. 
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During  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  a  law 
was  passed  directing  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
appoint  five  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  "a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  laws  affecting  common  schools  and  public  education  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  including  such  alterations  in  existing 
laws  and  such  new  enactments  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  said  schools.”  In  compliance 
with  this  law.  Mayor  Gilroy  has  named  the  following  commis¬ 
sioners:  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  Stephen  H.  Olin,  David  McClure, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter.  Of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  the  four  first  mentioned  are  lawyers  in  active  practice, 
while  Dr.  Hunter  is  president  of  the  Normal  College. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  become  acquainted  with  the  city  educa¬ 
tional  system  through  service  for  seventeen  years  as  a  "ward 
trustee” ;  the  other  three  lawyers  have  not  before  acted  in  any 
capacity  in  connection  with  the  schools.  This  lack  of  special 
knowledge  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification 
for  service  on  such  a  commission.  The  recent  experience  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  the  public  educational  machinery  has  been 
radically  remodeled  under  a  law  drafted  by  men  who  were  not 
professional  educators,  goes  to  show  that  a  radical  reforma¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  emanate  from  clear-headed  business 
and  professional  men,  who  look  at  the  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  as  they  would  regard  any  great  business  enter¬ 
prise,  than  from  members  of  boards  of  education  or  school 
officers,  who  have  acquired  prejudices  and  whose  opinions  have 
been  sicklied  o’er  by  the  pale  cast  of  routine  and  mechanical 
service. 


The  great  defect  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is 
that  responsibility  for  management  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  superintendent  is  not  responsible  for  either  the  certifi¬ 
cating  (except  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases)  or  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers.  Neither  is  the  central  board  of  education. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  responsibility  for  the  business  man¬ 
agement.  This  is  so  divided  up  between  the  central  board  and 
bodies  of  trustees  in  each  of  the  city’s  wards  that  the  blame  for 
lack  of  school  accommodations,  or  for  the  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  school  buildings,  cannot  well  be  laid  to  the  door  of  either 
body.  In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cumbersome 
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system  of  ward  trustees  must  be  swept  away  before  there  can 
be  any  efficient  central  administration.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  devise  machin¬ 
ery  by  which  persons  of  competent  ability  and  invested  with 
adequate  authority  shall  control  and  be  responsible  for  the 
certificating  and  appointment  of  teachers,  the  removal  of 
inefficient  teachers,  and  the  business  management  of  the 
schools.  If  these  three  lines  of  work  and  responsibility  are 
definitely  fixed,  other  matters  of  pressing  importance,  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training  systems, 
the  establishment  of  high  schools,  the  reform  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  like,  will  follow  in  due  time.  The  problems 
before  the  commission  involve  difficulties  of  the  most  serious 
character,  not  the  least  of  which  is  how  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reforms  without  plunging  the  school  system,  deeper 
even  than  it  js,  into  the  slough  of  politics.  Before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  solve  these  problems  the  city  school  systems  of 
this  country  and  of  other  lands  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Probably  no  experiment  will  better  repay  investigation  than 
that  which  has  recently  been  tried  in  Cleveland,  and  which  is 
fully  described  by  Superintendent  Draper  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review. 


There  is  a  well-defined  suspicion  abroad,  however,  that  the 
passage  of  the  law  referred  to  above  and  the  appointment  of 
this  commission  are  but  the  first  steps  in  a  deep-laid  scheme  to 
replace  the  present  board  of  education  with  a  small  commission 
of  salaried  members.  That  this  would  be  a  political  job  pure 
and  simple  is  apparent  ;  for,  while  the  present  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  carries  little  or  no  weight,  it  is  not  so  mischievous  a  body 
as  would  be  a  salaried  commission  composed  of  men  of  the 
type  usually  appointed  to  office  in  New  York.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Mayor  Gilroy’s  commission,  however,  gives  fair  ground 
for  hope  rather  than  fear.  While  Mr.  McClure  is  undoubtedly 
Tammany  Hall’s  official  representative  in  the  commission,  and 
while  Dr.  Hunter,  it  is  said,  represents  the  existing  condition, 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Oliver,  and  Straus  are  men  who  will  not 
consciously  be  driven  into  any  chicanery.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  public  looks  to  this  commission  for  a  report  that 
will  be  of  value  and  an  entering  wedge  for  many  needed 
reforms. 
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The  summer  school  is  fast  assuming  its  place  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  educational  system.  Several  of  our 
higher  institutions — notably  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Amherst — 
have  thrown  their  doors  open  to  students  during  the  long 
vacation.  The  schools  of  method,  intended  specially  for 
teachers,  are  now  too  numerous  to  mention.  Chautauqua, 
the  first  summer  school  of  its  kind,  and  still  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing,  has  now  a  host  of  imitators,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  which  are  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  and  the 
Catholic  summer  school  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  sudden 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  summer  school.  Possibly  the  demand 
for  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  which  these  schools  are  sup¬ 
plying,  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  teachers  and  others 
who  have  several  weeks  of  unoccupied  time  each  year  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  neither  the  pleasantest  nor  the 
most  profitable  way  to  spend  it  in  idleness — that  a  vacation  is 
altogether  more  beneficial  when  pleasure-seeking  is  seasoned 
with  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  exertion.  In  part,  also, 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  this  busy  commercial  age,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  multiplicity  of  books,  the  American  people 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  extensive  readers,  except  of  novels.  They 
read  serious  books  but  little.  Hence  springs  the  desire  to 
listen  to  lectures  in  which  the  results  of  much  reading  or 
research  are  presented  in  parvo.  In  a  modified  way  the  sum¬ 
mer  schools  are  doing  for  their  students,  who  are  appalled  by 
the  vastness  of  printed  matter,  what  the  mediaeval  universities 
did  for  their  students  before  printing  was  invented — present¬ 
ing  to  the  listening  ear  what  the  eye  or  the  hand  is  unable  to 
reach.  This  view  of  the  case  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  summer  schools  which  provide  the  greatest  number 
of  popular  lectures  are  the  most  crowded ;  while  schools  like 
the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  do 
hard,  genuine  work,  have  comparatively  few  students. 


Whatever  be  the  rause  of  the  wonderful  growth  Oi*  the 
summer  school,  the  fact  is  undoubted ;  and,  though  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  be  not  always  satisfied  in  a  way  to  suit  the 
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exacting  pedagogical  mind,  yet  it  is  most  encouraging  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  being  satisfied.  Were  there 
no  popular  lecture,  those  who  now  listen  to  it  would  probably 
not  seek  knowledge  in  any  other  way.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  most  recent  of  the  "Chautauquas” — the  Cath¬ 
olic  summer  school — while  adopting  the  lecture  system,  has 
arranged  its  lectures  in  courses,  and  has  endeavored  to  make 
each  course  an  inspiration  and  incentive  to  further  study. 


A  summer  school  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
grant  degrees.  While  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  with  their  customary  liberality,  have  conferred  on  the 
Catholic  summer  school  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  the  author¬ 
ities  of  that  institution  are  wise  enough  and  conservative 
enough  not  to  exercise  it. 


The  recent  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  epoch-making  in 
its  effect  on  the  attitude  of  that  Church  toward  education. 
The  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  sustains  the  position 
assumed  by  Archbishop  Satolli.  Stated  briefly,  the  Pope’s 
declaration  is;  The  public  school  system  is  definitely  recog¬ 
nized  and  indorsed ;  preference  is  expressed  for  parochial 
schools,  and,  wherever  it  is  feasible,  their  establishment  is 
recommended ;  wherever  the  parochial  schools  can  be  merged 
in  the  public  schools,  on  conditions  fair  to  both  parties;  the 
union  should  be  effected.  What  the  ultimate  effects  of  this 
letter,  which  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
One  matter,  however,  it  settles  immediately  and  beyond  per- 
adventure :  no  priest  or  dignitary  of  the  Church  has  the  right 
to  denounce  spiritual  pains  and  penalties  against  Catholic 
parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  a  parochial  school. 
This  means  of  filling  the  parochial  schools  is  no  longer 
effective ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  head  of 
the  Church.  However  repugnant  it  may  be  to  Americans 
that  a  foreign  power  should  undertake  to  decide  the  attitude 
of  any  American  citizens  toward  an  American  institution, 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  vast  power  of 
the  Pope,  used  as  it  is  with  dictatorial  authority  over  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  yet  employed  to  promote 
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the  liberty  and  well-being  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  to  restrain 
clerical  zeal  that  often  transcended  the  bounds  not  only  of 
discretion  but.  as  now  appears,  of  authority. 


The  most  striking  thing  about  the  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  New  York  for  1893  was  the  unanim¬ 
ity  of  its  members  in  condemning  the  attack  made  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Crooker  in  his  annual  report  on  the  high  schools 
and  higher  education  of  New  York. 


The  article  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,  by 
Professor  Waterman,  lays  before  its  readers  a  clear  statement 
of  the  chief  results  of  the  educational  congresses  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
Whether  America  will  derive  from  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893 
any  educational  benefit  such  as  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  which  sprang  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  foreign  educators  are 
eagerly  studying  American  systems  of  education  and  finding 
much  to  learn  therein.  The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
foreigners  at  the  educational  congresses  is  not  only  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  this  country,  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  same  all  the  world  over — that  the  teachers  of  all 
lands  have  identical  objects  to  work  for,  and  similar  obstacles 
to  contend  against. 


Another  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  abroad  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  that  five  of  the 
scholarships  maintained  from  what  is  known  as  the  “Gilchrist 
Fund’’  in  England,  were  this  year  devoted  to  paying  the 
expenses  of  five  distinguished  lady  teachers  who  were  sent 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  on 
the  American  system  of  education.  Of  these  ladies.  Miss 
Branwell,  lecturer  in  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Hughes  of  the  South  Wales  University  College 
Training  Department,  have  devoted  themselves  to  studying 
methods  of  training  teachers;  Miss  Burstall,  teacher  at  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  and  Miss  Alice 
Zimmen,  teacher  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  High  School,  have 
made  a  special  study  of  secondary  education  and  the  colleges 
for  women;  while  Miss  M.  A.  Page,  head  mistress  of  the 
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Skinners’  Company’s  School  for  Girls,  has  investigated  the 
work  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  reports  made  by 
these  ladies  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the 
teachers  of  England,  but  to  American  teachers  who  appreci¬ 
ate  the  criticism  of  intelligent  foreigners.  Twenty  years 
ago  Matthew  Arnold  said  deliberately  in  an  official  report 
that  England  had  nothing  to  learn  from  America  in  matters 
educational.  But  we  have  made  great  advances  during  that 
time. 


The  list  of  next  year’s  university  courses  at  Yale  includes, 
for  the  first  time,  seven  courses  in  connection  with  the  psy¬ 
chological  laboratory.  One  of  them,  the  course  on  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  by  Dr.  Scripture,  is  among  the  first  of  its 
kind.  The  new,  or  experimental  psychology,  which  has  under¬ 
gone  such  a  magnificent  development  under  Fechner,  Wundt, 
and  Helmholtz,  has  remained  almost  completely  unknown  to 
educators.  In  this  course  the  whole  force  of  experimental 
psychology  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  educational  problems. 
Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are :  psychological  meth¬ 
ods  as  modified  for  school  use;  uses  of  the  psychology  of 
touch  in  education ;  motor  abilities,  accuracy  of  movement, 
fundamental  principles  of  writing  and  drawing;  hearing,  train¬ 
ing  the  ear,  instruction  in  music;  sight,  color-teaching;  space, 
form-teaching,  drawing,  modeling;  attention,  concentration 
and  distraction,  accessories  of  the  schoolroom,  development  of 
attention ;  memory,  analysis  into  its  components,  its  experi¬ 
mental  study,  development,  and  training ;  imagination,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  repression;  fables,  children’s  books,  toys;  will, 
laws  of  action ;  reflex,  automatic,  and  voluntary  action,  princi¬ 
ples  of  training;  child-study,  principles  of  anthropometry,  and 
psychometry,  tests  and  measurements  adapted  to  rapid  work 
in  schools;  psychological  development  of  the  child;  economy 
in  education,  correlation  and  concentration  of  instruction. 
The  course  is  to  be  copiously  illustrated  with  models,  charts, 
experiments,  and  educational  material  of  various  kinds. 


